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cAero-EIGHT 


THE C4ero-EIGHT has the restraint of 
true art. Its boldness is tempered by a 
whimsical touch of the unconventional. 
It is refreshingly different without being 
flamboyant, and though it appeals in- 


stantly to the connoisseur, it is equally as 
impressive to the most casual observer. 
It is a creation of peculiar fascination for 
those seeking the exclusive and new. 


THE COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


There’s a Touch of Tomorrow 


in cAll Cole Does Today 
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When work is done it’s time to play— 
time to enjoy Mother Nature’s hos- 
pitality. Choose what you will— 
lakeside, country-side, seaside — and 
the INDIAN with its lithe, eager swift- 
ness will make the roadway a pleasant 
prelude to happy hours. 
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Drop in and see the INDIAN dealer 
before this summer season slips 
away. Ask him to show you the 
Powerplus, the machine that will 
turn spare hours into miniature va- 
cations. But don’t delay. Summer- 
time is waiting for you, NOW ! 


Department 36 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Ff; naan Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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THE OLD 
JOKE 


REVERSED 











Ne longer will the huckleberry patch fisherman .with his tamarack 
pole and garden worm have the laugh on the city chap with his 
up-to-date tackle—-CERTAINLY NOT—if the city chap is wise 





SHIMMY WIGGLER, % or % oz., 85c enough to tie up to the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows. 
With bucktail and one extra hook. 


Once upon a time one could splash around with a wooden plug and 
catch a few fish—but times have changed—the fish are getting wiser 
and it takes something more subtle to fool them now. 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER. 1% or %% oz., $1.00 


minseweSS AL FOSS PORK RIND MINNOWS 


are the lures to turn the trick and with two or three sets in your kit 
other lures would be but excess baggage. 


The SHIMMY WIGGLER is our latest invention, it combines all the 
good things ever incorporated in a successful fish lure—will function 
perfectly in swift, still, deep or shallow water and will pass through 
weeds that will stall any other lure, it is ‘‘all to the mustard.”’ 





Almost every dealer now has the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


but if yours is ‘‘dead from the neck up”’ send 85c forsample Shimmy 
Wiggler, try it for thirty days, then if you would care to fish without 
itsend it back and we will send you a dollar for it—fair enough is it not? 





AL FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road, Cleveland, O. 


35c—Bass, Musky and 
Fly Spinner sizes. 


Shimmy Widdler 
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Tackle 
Has 


Made Kingfisher Silk -& Lines 
Good- for “Bristol” Tackle is the best that can be made. It has made fishing the 


finest sport in the world, 

“Bristol” Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels, and Kingfisher Silk 
ishing Lines give complete satisfaction to fishermen, for they are made by fisher- 
men, 

They will stand the strain of a short, sharp fight with the big fish. They will 
meet every test in a long drawn-out battle with the most cunning fish that is 
known, 

“Bristol” Rods have the inherent strength, plianey and durability that make them 
reliable equipment for expert and amateur fishermen, Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
will serve you with a silent but sure accuracy that establishes confidence. 
Kingfisher Lines are famous for their staunchness in all fishing emergencies. 
Read this letter from E. A. Thomas, 46° Tremont Square, Claremont, N. H.: 
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mee us rar oF 





“T captured a Chinook Salmon at Sunapee Lake, N, H., with 300 feet 

of your celebrated No, 55, 25-lb. test, Kingfisher Line, which I consider 

superior to any line on the market. I was one hour and twenty min- 

utes in landing said fish and had the fight of my life in capturing 

him. Thanks to the old reliable Kingfisher.” 
Whether you are going after salmon, bass, trout, pike or “muskie,” you are well 
prepared for him if you have “Bristol” Tackle. This is the better equipment for 
fishing in all waters, under all conditions, 
Representative sporting goods dealers everywhere can supply you with “Bristol” 
Tackle. If yours has not exactly what you want, we will equip you by mail at 
catalog prices. Write today for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs. 


The Horton Manufacturing Company 


88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Stalking and Killing the Prize Bull 


that irresistible call of 


mountains surrounding 


Once again 


those wonderful 


Jackson's Hole had been obeyed, and 
November 9th found us in the little 
town of Victor, Idaho. By us I mean 


Mr. T. E. Patton of Pisgah Forest, N. C., 
and myself. We had portions 
of ten states, coming 2,000 miles, and 
I was as full of enthusiasm as I had 
been on my first trip, I longed once 
more for a view from the Jackson Hole 
side of that grandest of all sights, a 
glimpse of the mighty Teton Mountains 
at dawn, their jagged, saw-toothed pin- 
nacles outlined against the sky and 
gradually turning to sparkling minarets 
as the rising sun touched their snow- 
white crests. No matter where one may 
ride in the hills, on coming to the top 


crossed 


of some ridge those towering masses 
are plainly visible, and, tho 
years may pass, it is the one 


R. W. Everett 


rolling ranges beyond. That night, 
however, at 7:30, we were both very 
glad to see the lights of the town 


of Jackson. I was much surprised to 
see the amount of snow that had fallen, 
und also to learn that already there 
were about 4,000 elk on the government 
ranch, and many more on the adjacent 
hills. The hunting season had been 
changed this year to the period from 
October 1st to November 30th. Last 
year it had been from September Ist to 
November 15th—and we were likewise 
only allowed to kill one elk instead of 
two as heretofore. 

Realizing that the larger bulls came 
down very late, or not until the heavy 


snows had driven them down, I had 
come later than usual to try and get a 
larger specimen than any I had pre- 


viously obtained, and also to get a line 
on conditions existing at this time, 

Mr. J. P. Nelson, familiarly known 
1s Pete, with whom I had made ar 
rangements by mail for our hunt, was 
“Johnny on the spot” with his “tin 
Lizzie.” Altho the road had been brok 


en by herds of cattle and freighters 
we had some doubts of “Lizzie” buck- 
ing the snow to Pete’s lodge, thirty 
miles above Jackson on Spread Creek, 
but there is no doubt but what they 
ean do anything but fly, and with a 


little man-power applied once in a while 
we accomplished it O. K. setween 
Kelly and Jackson we saw numerous 
bunches of cow elk and a few small 
bulls. It certainly made wonder 
what they were feeding on, as the sur- 
rounding flats were absolutely bare. 
The lodge was one of the 
snuggest of cabins, 12x10 feet, 


one 





vision that will ever appear to 
you in your dreams of the Hole. 

About the first thought en- 
tering one’s head after arriv- 
ing at Victor (that is, one who 
has been there before at this 
time of year) is the best way 
to get over Teton Pass. You 
“an make it by the stage line, 
but at this time of year, with 
generally lots of snow, several 
transfers of the mail are nec- 
essury from wagon to sled, and 
vice versa, making a long, te- 
dious journey of thirty miles 
to the town of Jackson, Wyo. 
Fortunately we were able to 
make arrangements with a man 
who had a fine outfit—a team, 
the combined weight of which 
was over 3,000 pounds, and 
what he called a buggy—in 
other words, a light two-seated 
wagon with a top. 

The next morning we started 
bright and early. The road 
for the first few miles was 
very rough, 1,500 head of cat- 
tle having been driven out of 
the Hole the previous after- 
noon when the road was soft. 
It was like a huge rasp after 
it had frozen, and the “rocky 
road to Dublin” was not in it. 
As we climbed the pass the 
snow became very deep, and 
the only other inconvenience 
we experienced was a delay of 
nearly an hour near the top 
for the transfer of a load of 
freight from a_ broken-down 
wagon to a bob-sled. 

The ride down is always en- 








that Pete had built out of logs 
during the summer on a plot 
of ground leased from the For 
Service. An ice-cold stream 
dashed past the furnish- 
ing water, and I was informed 
that during the hottest weath- 
er the temperature of the w: 
ter never got above 40 degrees. 
Our sleeping quarters was an 
irmy tent about fifty yards 
from the*cabin, where we were 
comfortably fixed up with a 
stove. But the memory of that 


est 


door, 


little cabin will linger longest 
in my mind. Here we ate 
many a hearty meal after a 


hard day’s tramp, lighting our 
pipes when we had finished 
and resting our tired limbs as 
we discussed the day’s events. 
Many a hard-fought game of 
cribbage and sluff was played 
over the boards of that table. 
while Mrs. Nelson, who did the 
cooking but never played cards, 
watched us with interest. 

Our plan had been originally 
to go up on Pacific Creek, 
about forty miles north, but 
the heavy fall of snow, which 
had a hard crust caused by a 
rain and followed by extreme 
cold weather, made horse feed 
impossible, as well as driving 
all the elk further south. We 
were unable to cross any of 
the divides leading to Ditch or 
Slate Creeks from our Spread 
Creek camp on account of the 
snow’s depth, and approaching 
game unawares was almost 
out of the question, the crust 








joyed, with your. occasional 
glimpses of the Hole with the 


COMING DOWN TETON PASS, WITH “THE HOLE” 


IN DISTANCE 


barely holding us up at times 
and breaking with a_ loud 
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THE AUTHOR AND 51-IN. SPREAD KILLED ON THE GROVONT 
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HUNTING THE QUAKING ASPEN PARKS ABOVE SPREAD CREEK 
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MR. PATTON, FRED TOPPING, HIS GUIDE, AND 42-IN. HEAD, 








crunch. The next morning, after a 
breakfast of pancakes and elk sausage. 
we saddled up the ponies, Ed and his 
guide, Fred Topping, starting up Spread 
Creek, while Aktor Nelson, my guide, 
and myself concluded we would hunt 
the parks and open country that day to 
the right of the creek. The pine boughs 
bending under their burden of fresh 
snow covered us generously as we 
ducked and dodged thru the heavy tim- 
ber, keeping all the time a sharp look- 
out ahead for game. It was almost awe- 
inspiring amidst the solemn quietude 
of those lofty white-covered sentinels. 

At inst emerging thru some scatter- 
ing pines, Aktor called my attention to 
a small bunch of bulls feeding about a 
mile away on a bare, wind-swept ridge. 
Looking them over with the binoculars, 
we discovered a large bull in the edge 
of the trees that covered the north 
slope and somewhat above the others 
that were feeding. Two hundred yards 
lower down on the ridge lay a timber 
wolf watching the elk feed. He was 
easily distinguished from his cousin, the 
coyote, by his big square head, size and 
other unmistakable marks. While de- 
termining how to approach him, two 
immense moose dashed past us, about 
sixty yards away, in the partly open 
timber, Evidently the elk, from their 
higher position, had their attention 
called that way by the fast-moving 
shapes of the huge black moose and 
could) see us moving slowly along 
against the white background, as they 
suddenly started up the hogback, the 
wolf slinking along behind. When they 
had disappeared from our view, we 
urged our horses forward toward the 
base of the hill. In one place I had to 
roll off my mount into the snow so as 
to enable him to wallow thru. 

The ridge the elk were on was so 
steep and slippery, made so by _ per- 
fectly smooth, rounded boulders frozen 
in the hillside, that it was impossible 
to take the horses farther, so, tying 
them in a grove of lodgepole pines at 
the foot of the hill, we commenced our 
pull. I had not done any climbing for 
a long time, and am afraid I punctured 
the atmosphere with some rather un- 
explainable remarks when _ sufficient 
wind permitted me after repeated hard 
falls, which had followed a vain at- 
tempt to obtain a foothold among those 
smooth, snow-covered stones with rub- 
ber overshoes. With a sigh of relief 
I reached the summit, and would have 
been very willing to have rested, but 
Aktor, apparently as fresh as ever, led 
off briskly in the direction the elk had 
taken. 

There was much more snow on top, 
especially when the ridge widened, and 
only an occasional pine or fallen tree 
afforded any shelter. We figured, and 
rightly so, as it proved, that the elk 
had not gone far, for shortly we dis- 
covered one lying in the edge of some 
timber about half a mile away. An 
open cut divided us from them and we 
couldn’t see any cover behind which 
we could approach much closer. We 
did manage, by the help of a little 
hollow, to crawl a couple of hundred 
yards nearer and get behind a fallen 
tree, which was our last resort. Look- 
ing with the glasses into the timber I 
could see two of the smaller bulls, but 
not the larger ones. Some time elapsed 
before I made out one-half of the horn 
of the big fellow to the left of a small 
pine. 

A brisk wind had been blowing and 
we both started shaking with the cold, 


which we had not noticed at all after 
the hard struggle up the hill. Know- 
ing it was impossible to sneak around 
them, I decided to chance a shot, so, 
resting my gun on the fallen tree, I 
shot where I supposed his body to be. 
At the crack of the gun he leaped out 
of sight in the timber. Thinking it pos- 
sible I might have hit him, we wal- 
lowed over in the trail made by the 
elk to the spot where he had been. The 
elk had crossed the draw single file, 
their bellies dragging the snow in 
places, stepping in each other’s tracks 
and making it hard for a man to reach 
from one hole made by their round feet 
to another. 

At the place where the bull had bed- 
ded we discovered a few 
blood, and, following the trail, we no- 
ticed every once in a while a few more. 
We continued our chase to the top of 
a high divide, and, scanning the coun- 
try with the glasses, detected him at 
least a mile away, leading the bunch of 
bulls up another steep ridge. I wasted 
a few more rounds of ammunition in 
a futile attempt to get him. He evi- 
dently had just been scratched on a 
fore leg, indicated by a slight limp as 
he trotted along. I hated to give him 
up, but my exhausted condition and the 
character of the country made further 
pursuit impossible. 

This was the first animal in seven 
years of successive hunting that I had 
shot at with my auto-loading .35 caliber 
Remington and allowed to get away. 
Rather crestfallen and more tired than 
ever after the excitement of the chase 
had worn off, I followed Aktor wearily 
back to the horses, and that night it 
was not necessary for anybody to rock 
me to sleep. 

Mr. Patton was the first to have any 
luck. On November 15th he shot a 
pretty head that he had trailed into 
some timber after the bull had crossed 
what is known as Antelope Flat. The 
next ten days succeeding my first fail- 
ure I hunted all that country that I 
could reach from the Spread Creek 
camp, thru the quaking aspen parks on 


specks of 
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the head of the creek and for five miles 
south along the foothills toward Kelly. 
In this big territory all that we saw 
were cow elk and calves, and once in a 
while a fair-sized head would show up. 
The lack of feed and deep snow had 
driven them still further down. 

On the 21st of November Aktor and 
I determined to hunt the foothills south 
towards Kelly, the latter place being 
located on the Grovont Creek where it 
emerges from the valley of that name. 
We had covered about eight miles when 
I spotted a bull lving on a hillside in 


the quaking aspens above what is 
known as Needy’s homestead. Making 


a big swinging detour, we tied up our 
horses and attempted to steal up on 
the bull and look him over. Reaching 
the top of the hill from the east, on 
the west side of which he was bedding 
about 100 yards below, the crusted snow 
must have given us away, because we 
only got a glimpse of some antlers mov- 
ing thru the tops of the quaking aspens. 
I ran parallel with the hill to an open- 
ing on the left and could tell by the 
horns of the elk rattling against the 


quaking aspen trees that they were 
circling that way, and, sure enough, 


here came four, 300 yards below me, 
out into the open country. The first 
bull tempted me to shoot, Aktor and I 
discussing whether or not to as he trot- 
ted along the hillside. His head was 
not very wide nor the horns long, but 
the sword points were big and heavy. 
At any rate, good common sense finally 


TETONS FROM THE 


LODGE. 


prevailed and we let him swing along. 

Back in the hills above these bulls 
were hundreds of cow elk and calves, 
among them some small bulls. Along 
Lower Ditch Creek and from the head 
ot Turpin Creek to where it flows into 
the Grovont, I saw several thousand 
more, and again it was almost impossi- 
ble to make out what they were feed- 
ing on, a few weeds sticking above the 
snow and sagebrush apparently being 
all that there was available. 

That night we spent in Kelly, and it 
was amusing to hear, from conversa- 
tions in the store by people coming and 


going, of the numerous big bulls that 
had been seen. I guess I must have 
been a Jonah. At any rate, I have 


found that lots of bulls look very large 
to the naked eye that change consider- 
ably when looked over with a pair of 
powerful binoculars. 

The next morning we planned to 
cover the Buttes south of Kelly, swing- 
ing eastward towards Flat Creek and 
then along the foothills under Sheep 
Mountain back to Kelly. Once again 
we saw herds of thousands of cows on 
the bare buttes and feeding on ????. 
I hate to dwell on this. A few small 
bulls were observed in little bands away 
from the cows. I tried to get some 
pictures of them, but with rather poor 
results. One of the pitiful sights that 
day was that of a cow running on the 
stump of a broken fore leg. It is hard 
to discriminate, but it seems to m 
there ought to be a law allowing such 
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an animal to be killed, and right here 
I would like to mention a fact: This 
year one guide was allowed to handle 
three men. Can you imagine three men 
strung out in a line nearly a mile long 


with a guide at one end—men who had 
never shot at an elk before and then 
one man at the end or middle of the 


line running onto a bunch of moving 
hundreds of elk? Indiscriminate shoot- 
ing with nobody to check them is the 
result of many wounded elk. 

On my return to Kelly that night I 
was a bit discouraged, and I prevailed 


on Mrs. Needy, who ran the hotel, to 
try and get us off at daylight. Dawn 
found us heading up the Grovont Creek, 
passing many springs that invest this 
country, Whose warm waters formed a 


cloudy vapor in the frosty atmosphere. 
The whirring of the wings of wild ducks 
stirred the morning’s silence as they 
flew back and forth from the few grain 
fields to alight on the springs for a 
change in diet. This surely is likewise 
a duck-hunter’s paradise. 
About and ai half 
Kelly I saw the first bulls 
ones feeding a short distance from us. 
This caused us to be more alert and 
we were shortly rewarded by the sight 


above 
small 


miles 
four 


one 

















BAND OF ELK ON FLATS SOUTH OF KELLY. 
of what looked like five large bulls 
feeding at the base of the mountain 


across the river. We hurriedly tied the 
horses and crept up behind some large 


cottonwood trees to the river bank. To 
our chagrin, we found that we could 


go no farther. To cross without horses 
was almost impossible, and there was 
not any cover of any kind between us 
and the elk to creep behind if we could 
cross. Three of the larger bulls had 
fed back of some scattering quaking 
aspen trees that dotted the base of the 
mountain, and I determined to try a 
shot at the largest when they appeared 
again in plain view. I had pulled off 
my gloves so as to reach my spare 
cartridges more easily, expecting to use 
several, as the elk were over a quarter 
of a mile away. It seemed ages before 
all three fed up the hill away from the 
trees so that I could pick out the larg- 
head. Aktor studied them carefully 
with the glasses and then handed them 
to me, not trusting his judgment alone. 
Both of us were agreed that the second 


est 


in line had the biggest head and was 
an extra fine animal. Carefully rais- 


ing my gun until I held nearly a foot 
over his shoulders, I pulled the trigger. 
He still stood there like a graven im- 
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altho Aktor thought he had flinched 
The others moved uneasily at 
the sound of the shot. I then shot four 
times, very deliberately holding twice 
directly on him and twice slightly over. 


age, 


slightly. 


Aktor, who was watching closely with 
the glasses, could not see a single shot 
strike, and I could not get any idea 
whether or not I was. holding high 


enough. My hands were nearly numb 
from cold as I tried to push in another 
clip of cartridges, and I succeeded in 
only getting one shell in the gun. I 
held still higher on the next shot, but 
the elk apparently was unmoved. My 
one thought at that time was to get an- 
other shell in the barrel before my fin- 


gers froze. I managed this, and with 
desperate determination to hold my 


numbing hands steady, I raised the gun 


and shot again. At the crack of the 
rifle the elk dropped, the other four 
bulls romping off as their apparent 
leader fell. 

For the next fifteen minutes I was 
not thinking much of the bull, my one 
thought being that of thawing out of 
my fingers, alternately putting them 


into my mouth and then jabbing them 
into a snowbank. The pain was ex- 
cruciating while it lasted. 

When I felt sufficiently relieved, we 
mounted our horses and crossed to the 


fallen monarch. He was certainly a 
beauty. His head would have been a 
record one but for the fact that his 


long crown and trailer points turned in 
ward from the sword points. At that 
the sword points were 51 inches apart. 
He had seven points on one side, but 
the seventh was not sufficiently de- 
veloped to affect the symmetry of the 
large antlers. 

I had hit him three times. The first 
shot had evidently gut shot him, making 
him so sick that he did not move. ‘The 
second shot had hit him thru the shoul- 


ders, while the last one went thru the 
heart. The distance measured 4380 
paces. I am sorry that the light was 





so poor that a better picture was not 
obtained. We quartered him and di- 
vided the meat in Kelly and had just 
headed our horses up the road when a 
“flivver” appeared in sight, the occu- 
pant wildly waving his arms. I knew 
on the instant that it was Pete, and | 
never was so glad to see anyone, as I 
had done fourteen days of the hardest 

















SHED MOOSE HORN FOUND ON SPREAD 
CREEK. 


The ride home in 
the saddle was 


consecutive hunting. 
the car instead of in 
very welcome to me. 

The next day we spent hunting ducks, 
which we found plentiful along the 
Snake River. While doing this, we ran 
across a large bull moose, and it gave 
me pleasure when hunting elk to see 
several, as well as lots of sign. I en- 
close a picture of a shed moose horn, 
picked up on Spread Creek, that com- 
pares favorably with the best Canadian 
heads. This concluded a hard but very 
satisfactory hunt. 
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This “boy” is now (October, 
University football team. 





AN ORPHANED BRUIN. 


There is something peculiarly pathetic in the facial expression of a 
And the baw 1s of these youngsters when wound- 
of being captured 
Not many mothers in the animal world show the tenderness 
toward their offspring that is evident in Mamma Bear, and that this 
care is appreciated by the young is best shown by the manner in which 
a cub will cry, fight and tear to get to its mother while being separated 


ordeal 


This cub’s mother (a black) was killed last spring after coming in 
a rifle bullet from the gun of 
Mont., while hunting in the company of John W. Warner, also of Libby. 
1919) acting 


is none the less 


H. Bahney of Libby, 


as mascot for the Cornell 






























It has’ been my custom for several 
years to take an annual Christmas hunt, 
but being scheduled for army service 
January Ist, I thought I would have to 
forego this great pleasure for a Season. 
However, about December Ist I was ad- 
vised by the surgeon general’s office 
that all commissions for future service 
in the medical corps had been cancelled, 
Upon receipt of the above information 
I began making preparations for my 
vacation deer hunt. 

Mr. W. E. Stovall of Robinsonville, 
Texas, who has been of our party on 
previous hunting trips, accompanied me 


upon this occasion. We left Waco, 
Texas, December 17, 1918, at 2 p. m., 
via “a tin Henry,” and arrived at 


Georgetown about 6 that evening, where 
we decided to remain over night, as it 
was raining and the engine had devel- 
oped some trouble. 

The next morning, after making the 


necessary repairs upon the aforesaid 
Ford, we left about noon, December 
18th, during a hard rain, and arrived 


at Austin 3 p. m., where we enjoyed a 
nice lunch, and then off for New 
sraunsfels, where we arrived in time 
for the first call for supper. The night 
was spent at the last named place, and 
our private car got away at 9:30 a. m. 
for San Antonio and pulled up at the 
Maverick Hotel shortly after noon. 
Heavy rains were encountered from 


Georgetown all the way thru to San 
Antonio, This was the heaviest gen- 
eral rainfall Southwest Texas had en- 


joved for several years. 

It was our intention when leaving 
home to drive to Alpine, but on account 
of muddy roads we decided to leave the 
car and go to Alpine by train. Left 
San Antonio at 10 p. m., via Southern 
Pacific, and arrived at Alpine at 11 
n. m. the fokowing morning, December 
20th, where we remained two days. Our 
hosts were Messrs. Crawford Bros., 
ranchmen, who also operate an exten- 
sive wax plant. Messrs. Jim and Guy 
(ruwford are brothers of our esteemed 
John Crawford of Elk, thru whom we 
were extended the courtesy of his broth- 
ers’ hospitality. 

December 22nd we left Al 


A Visit to the Rockies of Texas 


Dr. Wm. G. Trice 


first to 


plentiful. This move from our 
the second camp will long be remem- 
bered by Mr. Stovall and myself, as it 
was our first experience in a mountain- 
ous country. 


It was Christmas day when we 
slowly picked our way over a dan- 
serous trail, and I am free to confess 


that I had some misgivings as to wheth- 
er I would ever again see “Home Sweet 
Home.” However, one soon learns to 
have implicit confidence in the sure- 
footedness of the faithful little burros. 
Incidentally I might add that the mules 
also seldom miss their footing. As to 
riding a horse over these trails, I would 
strongly advise one to first provide 
one’s self with a substantial amount of 
insurance, A Mexican accompanied us 
upon this trip who was mounted upon 
a horse, but being familiar with the 
trail, dismounted when passing over es- 
pecially dangerous places. His judg- 
inent proved excellent, as his horse had 
two nasty falls, either of which would 
probably have resulted in an injury to 
the rider had he remained mounted. 

Our second camp we named Lion 
Cafion, as lion tracks were found near- 
by. After arranging things at camp we 
made a short hunt in the afternoon, 
nnd, while tracks of deer were rather 
numerous, we found no game, 

The next day, December 26th, Joe, 
our guide and cook, went out with me 
nnd we soon ran amuck a band of 
twelve or fifteen deer. After I did a 
lot of bum shooting, Joe succeeded in 
bringing down a fine young buck. From 
that day until we left the mountains 
we feasted upon venison in every style. 

December 27th we again moved to a 
deserteu cabin, as the weather was ex- 
tremely cold and we had no tent. On 
the afternoon of this date I killed a 
fine prong buck, this being my first 
deer. However, as previously stated, I 
had been doing an awful lot of punk 
shooting. As an alibi I might say that 
one encounters conditions entirely dif- 
ferent in a mountainous country than 
one finds in the level cactus and chap- 
arral sections of South Texas. In the 
majority of instances one’s shooting is 





above 


for 


done at turgets, either 
or the reverse, hence it is difficult 
a novice to avoid over or under shoot 
ing game. Again, it is a country where 
distance is very deceptive. One will 
think he is shooting at a distance of 
150 yards when later’ investigation 
proves same to be nearer 400 or 500 
yards. 

All the above I offered to Mr. Stovall 
and Joe as reasons for my poor shoot- 
ing. Both were generous enough not 
to smile any louder than a “haw-haw” 
having a carrying power of a mile or 
two. I resolved to practice shooting at 
targets in a well and at airplanes be 
fore again making a trip to the moun- 
tains, 

December 28th all mounted burros 
and went to a range about three miles 
east of camp, and after climbing over 
the roughest country I have ever hunted 
we stopped to rest, while Joe followed 
fresh deer tracks up an almost perpen- 
dicular peak, After ascending to the 
peak Joe motioned to us to come up. 
Upon joining him the guide pointed out 
nu large buck across the ecnion on the 
opposite mountainside, a distance esti- 
mated by Joe as being about 1,000 
vards. There being no way by which 
we could stalk him, we lost no time in 
bringing up our heavy artillery. Joe 
and Mr. Stovall having only nine eart- 


directly 


ridges between Mexico and _ Alpine, 
quickly exhausted same, while I, being 


more generously supplied with ammu- 
nition, kept up a rapid-fire closely re- 
sembling a barrage. 

Mr. Buck evidently never located the 
position of our battery, as he walked 


slowly up the mountainside in a very 
majestic and dignified manner. After 


the din of battle passed away, we count- 
ed twenty empty shell another 
monument to our marksmanship. Joe 
consoled us by saying that the last few 
shots were no less a distance than a 


cases 


mile. My Newton .30 tore up the rocks 
all around the deer, but unfortunately 
none connected with the target. Joe, 
who was using the field glasses, in- 


formed me that I shot north, south, east 
and west of that deer, and thought | 
might have located the range 





pine for the Crawford ranch, 
nearly 100 miles southwest of 
Alpine, in what is probably the 
wildest and the only remaining 
unspoiled section of our great 
state. The trip to the ranch 
was made by auto; we made 
the first twenty-five miles to 
Marfa in about an hour and a 
‘half. Marfa is an important 
military post for that section 
and Colonel Langhorne has a 
large number of eavalry and 
infantry forces stationed there. 
From Marfa we drove to the 
ranch, where we arrived short- 
lv before night. After a most 
restful night, we spent the next 
morning inspecting the wax 
plant and viewing the beauti- 
ful mountain scenery nearby. 

In the afternoon our pack 
train, consisting of six burros 
and two mules, left for camp, 
about four miles away. We 
remained at this camp until 
December 25th. Finding game 
scuree, we decided to move to 











within the next 100 shots. 

I mentioned the fact to Mr. 
Stovall that we were not out 
to see how much life we could 
destroy, but to have a lot of 
fun and enjoy the beauties of 


this wonderful mountain scen 
ery. Mr. Stovall and Joe 
agreed with me, and added 


that we had also provided most 
of the deer with whom we 
came in contact with quite 1 
bit of amusement. 

December 29th Joe and 1 lo 
cated a nice young buck earls 
in the morning and I tried an 


uppercut for the neck at an 
estimated distance of 150 
vards. Again I overshot the 


deer about one foot, and away 
he went over the mountain 
side, with Joe in hot pursuit 
IT learned many years ago that 
I could not outrun a perfectly 
good, uninjured deer, ‘so. | 
merely climbed to the top o 
the peak that I might the bet 


‘ 








a point about six miles north- 
-east, to an ideal camping site. 
-where game signs were more 





ter referee the race. Joe be 

gan shooting as soon as I ar 

THE CRAWFORD RANCH HOUSE. rived at the observation post 

Messrs. Jim and John Crawford, Mrs. John Crawford and Chas. Yowell. ind that fleet-footed Indian 

















Outdoor Life 








WE REGRETFULLY 


put up some classy race, shooting twice 
every time the deer jumped once. After 
exhausting his supply of shells he re- 
turned to where I was and reported that 
he had wounded the deer, and after 
supplying him with more ammunition 
IT insisted upon joining him in the chase, 


thinking that I might have a look-in 
with a deer that was handicapped by 


After trailing this 
broke an- 


having a broken leg. 
deer for two or three miles I 


other leg, and thus ended a very stren- 
uous day. 

The following day, December 80th, 
we arose very early, breakfasted and 
hiked away to the haunts of Odocoileus 
Hemionus. After being out from camp 
only about ten minutes we saw. two 
deer nearby. All three of us opened 
fire at close range and succeeded in 


bringing down the buck; his lady friend 
was permitted to depart unharmed, Just 
here I wish to say our state has very 








LEAVE THE DEAR OLD MOUNTAINS. 


wisely enacted legislation making it un- 
lawful to kill does. 

Shortly after the above kill was made 
we rode out a canon between two very 
high mountains (for this section) and 
were rewarded for our pains by raising 
two fine bucks at the head of the draw. 
The aforesaid deer manifested little cu- 
riosity as to our identity and lost no 


time in putting a hill or two between 
us—not, however, until we had _= dis- 
patched a few soft noses in their gen- 
eral direction, without effect. After 
partaking of a very substantial lunch 


we decided to return to camp and pre- 
pare for our return trip the following 
day. December 81st we broke camp 
quite early and traveled the ten miles 
to the ranch in a leisurely manner, ar- 
riving at about noon, 

The wax plant of which I speak has 
only been in operation about a year 
and a half—in fact, this is a new in- 





dustry for this country. Prior to this 
time wax was imported from Mexico 
and South America. This product re- 
sembles beeswax and is used largely 
as a base for shoe polishes, floor dress- 
ings, varnishes, ete. The plant from 
Which this wax is extracted is the can- 
dielilla, a weed that grows in clusters 
and is cylindrical in form. It is quite 
interesting to watch the Mexicans bring- 
ing the weed to the plant, same being 
loaded upon the little burros until only 
their ears and tails were visible. 

After a much-needed bath, change of 
clothing and a refreshing night’s rest 
upon a real bed, we felt fit to return 
to our homes for another year of work. 

January 1, 1919, we left the ranch 
for Alpine in the good Ford of mine 
host, Crawford, and arrived at Alpine 
that night in time for supper. At about 
10 o’clock that night we boarded the 
Southern Pacific for San Antonio, where 
we arrived the following morning. As 
soon as the necessary transfers were 
made we loaded our faithful Henry and 
made the trip home without incident. 

In conclusion I wish to extend our 
sincerest thanks to Messrs. Jim and 
Guy Crawford for the many courtesies 
extended us; they did all within their 
power to make our stay both pleasant 
and successful. 

I would, indeed, feel that an impor- 
tant matter was overlooked if I did not 
inake mention of our efficient cook and 
guide, Jose Hinajos. He was an ex- 
cellent cook, cleanly in his personal 
habits, and never complained of any- 
thing. As a guide, one could not lose 
him in those mountains. Last, but not 
least, his eagle eyes never overlooked 
a track during our entire stay in the 
hills. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, I think this was the finest trip I 
ever made, and if all goes well I hope 
to renew my acquaintance with both the 
good people whom I met there, as well 
as the grand old hills. 
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The Time of Apple Blossoms 


‘*Wanda’”’ 


Did it ever occur to you that the 
coming of the blossoms of spring holds 
a distinct and different meaning to each 
individual mind? For instance, to the 
farmer it means future fruitage; to the 
artist, a study for his canvas; to the 
nature-lover, strolls thru woody dells 
where, to the gurgling laughter of mer- 


ry brooklets and music of feathered 
songsters, he may cast aside the incu- 


bus of workaday cares and regain his 
hold on life; to the young man and 
isniden with their first affair of heart, 
an opportunity for long, delectable 
evenings under the soothing influence 
of dear old Luna, repeating and listen- 
ing to the never-old, ever-new story of 
love; and last, but by no means the 
least, to the vast following of the im- 
mortal Izaak, the seductive whisper, 
“Wishing time is here.” 

I was reminded of this fact a few 
days ago when, on my return from a 
hike in the woods, my arms laden with 
dogwood and wild crabapple blossoms, 
I overtook one of the old-timers, who, 
in response to my greeting, said: “Well, 
I spose you know what them blossoms 
is a-sayin’.” Not quite sure of myself, 
I answered tentatively, ‘Why, they are 
saying ‘Spring is here,’ and that they 
are going to give my living room an 
extremely festive air.” The look of ut- 
ter contempt which o’erspread his coun- 
tenance warned me that I had another 
guess coming, so I warded off the blow 
I feared was to be meted out to me by 
asking him point blank what they said 
to him. A smile of childlike ingenuous- 
ness replaced the look of scorn as he 
replied, “They’re sayin’, ‘the black fish 
is bitin’! ” 

I immediately sat up and took notice, 
for I am a most devoted exponent of 
sports piscatorial and inordinately fond 
of the toothsome black-fish, which is 
indigenous to the waters off the rocky 
New England coast. I decided then and 
there to get the other members of the 
household interested to the point of a 
fishing trip the next day, if possible. 
Accordingly, at dinner, I repeated “old- 
timer’s” conversation, and a proposal to 
go’ in quest of the elusive habitue of 
Long Island Sound met with a most 
enthusiastic response. 

The next question was, where to get 
the bait. A short dialog over the ’phone 
with a friend who has two energetic 
and commercially inclined young sons 
resulted in a promise of a quart of 
fiddler crabs, which deal was consum- 
mated within a short time when, two 
small palms being crossed with a suf- 
ficient amount of silver, the crustaceans 
exchanged ownership and became my 
undisputed, legitimate property, to have 
and to hold till death, in the guise of 
a fish hook, should part us. The larger 
fraction of the family hied away to the 
boat house and got the chug-chug all 
ready for its early morning voyage. 

As the first rays of early dawn shot 
athwart the eastern horizon, we de- 
scended to the breakfast room, where 
we hastily disposed of a light repast, 
packed a few sandwiches in a basket, 
filled the ubiquitous thermos bottle 
with hot coffee, took up‘our pail of 
fiddlers and proceeded to. the pier, 
where, after a few minutes, the engine 
warmed up and away we puffed out 
into the open sound. The tide was just 
on the turn and was coming in with 
long, even swells, which offered little 


or no resistance to the little power 
boat’s efforts. It is conceded by the 
most expert fishermen that the incom- 
ing tide offers the best fishing, as the 
finny tribe comes in with it and be- 
gins to feed on the various tidbits borne 
in with the flow. Our destination was 
a reef of rocks some two miles from 
shore, surmounted by a group of larger 
rocks known as “The Cow and Calf,” 
so-called because of the resemblance to 
said animals, There are several deep 
fissures along the reef which serve as 
raps for numerous crustacea, and here 
the ravenous black-fish lie in wait for 
their morning meal. 

Arrived at our destination, power was 
shut off, anchor thrown out and we 
proceeded, without delay, to bait our 
hooks and drop our lines overboard. 
The Good-man filled his pipe, from 
which I had a second-hand smoke, and 
the sport was on. 

Right here methinks I detect just a 
suspicion of a smile from some enthu- 
siast of the rod and reel—someone, per- 
haps, who considers nothing short of 
tarpon or “musky” worth while; or the 


trout and bass angler who may think 
that no good thing can come out of 


Nazareth—in other words, shallow wa- 
ters of the sound. Yet variety is the 


saving grace in pleasures piscatorial, 
as well as along other lines of en- 


deavor. 

There are times when one feels like 
drifting with the tide; so with black- 
fishing. One can sit in a boat and, 
soothed by its gentle rocking and the 
ceaseless lap-lap of the waves against 
the bow, just dream or talk (preroga- 
tive dear to woman’s heart), and at the 
same time may make a catch which will 
be the envy of even “old-timer.” Then, 
too, it is a real joy to realize that in 
these days of high cost of everything 
from living to loving, when fishing tac- 
kle is almost prohibitive in price, that 
one can take just an ordinary hook, 
line and sinker and, given proper bait 
and location, may procure a catch of 
the most toothsome fish to be found in 
the big pond. 

To return to our narrative. For a 
few moments not a word was spoken. 
A tug on my line, to which I immedi- 
ately responded, revealed to my chagrin 
the loss of my bait. Another fiddler 
was promptly impaled and as promptly 
released. A third fiddler was thus sac- 
rificed before the discovery was made 
that “eunners,” dirty. thieving scaven- 
gers, had heen at work. On the other 
side of the boat, however, an entirely 
different state of affairs existed. For 
each of my lost fiddlers the Good-man 
had hooked a black-fish, each weighing 
no less than two pounds, To my im- 
patient remonstrance against hard luck 
I was told with much gravity that the 
main trouble was that I didn’t hold my 


mouth right. So, with gnashing of 
teeth and much vexation of spirit. I 
changed my seat from the bow back 


toward the stern of the boat, where, to 
my first cast, I received a most em- 
phatie tug and, hastily but steadily pull- 
ing in, found a beauty of not less than 
three pounds securely attached to my 
hook. Releasing the struggling victim, 
I threw him among his comrades in the 
bottom of the boat. With renewed zeal 


I rebaited and was rewarded with an- 
Another catch and so on 
my 


other strike. 


till I had ten black beauties to 


score, not one of which weighed under 
two pounds. During this time the po- 
sition of Good-man’s mouth seemed to 
be at fault, and when, as a gentle re- 
minder, I hinted at the cause for his 
change of luck, I was told that it was 
ull due to the fact that he hadn’t cussed 
any. Whereat he proceeded to heap 
maledictions on the entire finny tribe 
in general, and black-fish in particular. 
Kre long he scored a number of strikes 
and catches, bringing his average well 
up toward 50-50. 

The tide was well in by now and the 
sun shone down right hot for the sea- 
son. The biting had slowed down. too. 
so, after partaking of our sandwiches 
und coffee, the engine was started and 
we phut-phut-phutted back to shore. 
Arriving at the pier we strung our catch 
on two lines and proceeded up the main 
street of our village to the corner groc- 
ery, where we weighed in and found 
that we had forty-six pounds to our 
credit. We had become the center of 
attraction and suddenly found our pop- 
ularity stock soaring far above par. We 
were surrounded by a group of enthu- 
Siastic, admiring acquaintances. Not 
caring to reserve more of the fish than 
sufficient for our evening meal. the 
residue was quickly and satisfactorily 


distributed among the eager, grateful 
company. 
sut best of all was that aforemen- 


tioned evening meal, At the sound of 
the gong we entered the dining room 
to find a most attractive and appetiz- 
ing dinner spread before us. A large 
platter of fish fried in deep fat to a 
tobacco brown, garnished with rings of 
lemon and sprigs of crisp watercress, 
formed, of course, the piece de resist- 
ance, while the accompaniment of hot, 


flaky baking powder biscuit, French 
fried potatoes and a vegetable salad 
would seem sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of the most fastidious “appe- 


tite; yet, when the plates were removed. 
Willie, presiding goddess of our kitchen 
and unequaled in the art of southern 
cookery, sprang a complete surprise by 
setting before us a most delicious straw- 
berry shorteake, garnished with snowy 
mounds of whipped cream: Added to 


all this, my favorite blend of Mocha 
and Java, en demitasse, completed a 
meal which would have tempted old 


Father Epicurus from the Elysian fields 
back to earth. 

Then in the hush of the twilight we 
sat for awhile on our broad veranda 
as tho loath to lose one precious mo- 
ment of a perfect day. Out 
ern heavens the silver crescent of a 
few-days-old moon sent out a_ veiled 
light, while Venus, queen of the evening 


in the west- 


sky, hung like a_ scintillant pendant 
from the translucent blue. The tall, 
white lilac tree, now in full flower, 


tossed its snowy plumes in the warm 
breeze, emitting a perfume which, com- 
bined with that of the apple blossoms 
and the seductive aroma from the Good- 
man’s perfecto, distilled a fragrance ri- 
valing that of the much-vaunted spices 
of Araby. From the beach nearby cume 
the sound of the lap, lap, lap of the 
waves, soothing as a magic wand. Not 
a word was spoken, but thru that si- 
lence each knew that the other was 
wishing that the hand on the dial of 
life might be staid and that the Time 
of Apple Blossoms might remain un- 
changed forever. 











The Trout Season Opens 


Robert Page Lincoln 


HEY! HUM! HO! 
The snow is thawing, the crows are 
cawin¢t 
The sun is warm and higt 
The sap is flowing, 
The cocks are crowins 
The bright June days are nigh! 
The ice is out on the lake and stream 
The glistening coat is shed 
The eddies whirl, 
With a dash and curl 
Now the winter days are fled! 
The pussies wink on the willow top 
The cat-kins dangle their tails 
Then hey, hum, ho! 
To the brook we go, 
By the same old well-worn trails 
The hair-bell sways on the old back 


ridge, 


The crocus opens her folds 


The buds are bursting, 
The roots are thirsting 
The red squirrel chatters and scolds! 
The heart is beating a glad refrain, 


The blood mounts up to the cheek, 


The brooks are brimming, 
The fish are swimming 
A day seems more than a week! 
The snow is thawing, the crows are 
cawing, 
The sun is warm and high 
The sap is flowing, 
The cocks are crowing, 
The bright June days are nigh! 
Robert Page Lincoln 
It is about this time of season that 
the trout fisherman begins to. stir 


around uneasily and his thoughts wan- 
der, not like a young man’s fancy, to 
charming maidens and love, but to trout 
streams, creels and flies of 
every hue and shape. It is about all he 


rods, reels, 


ean do to wait for Opening Day. He 
takes the calendar in hand and pores 
over itS numerical array and with a 


piece of crayonola draws an orange-col- 
ored circle around the date in question, 


so that he can watch the days melt 
away from it the better and also to 
dignify its importance. He then with- 
draws and brings out the creel and 


fixes the straps around him, admiring 
the sight of the basket attached to him 
as tho it were a casket of jewels. He 
takes down the rod in its case and sets 


it together, looking it over for any 
flaws. It may need some new silk 


Windings und perhaps another dressing 
of varnish. He will probably have dis- 
carded his old reel, which did not bal- 
unce up well on his rod, replacing it 
with a newer reel, which is everything 
that one may ask in the name of a Ssin- 
gle-action winch. He will perhaps have 
purchased a new line and a new type 
of leader, He may have taken a turn 
at both, making his own leaders out of 
the commercial hank of gut, and he may 
have tied flies that he feels sure 
will do their duty to perfection on the 
stream of his fancy. Whatever may be 


some 


said against early spring fishing, one 
thing is certain—there are a host of 


followers of Walton who are busy at it; 
who cannot wait for the early summer 
days when the trout are surface-feeding 
fully and freely, but must take them 
forth to try their luck—and that luck 
is satisfied, perhaps not in the limit in 
trout, but in the thought that one is at 
last free and in his element. An invet- 
erate: trout fisher is only at home when 
he is near water. I believe that is how 
the saying goes—or did I make an orig- 
inal 

Spring trouting! What a glamor in 
the two words. The snows of winter 
have been woefully deep, and the cold 
has probably been intense. Men have 
probably been using flame-throwers on 
the streets, not to mention dynamite to 
blast out rebellious mass-crystalliza- 
tions that impede traffic and fill one 
full of everything but joy. And so the 
spring opens up. The sun is “warm and 
high,” as I have stated. The wind shifts 
and comes idling up from the south, 
blowing good luck and good health. 

To resist the temptation to go a-fish- 
ing now is to resist in vain! 

The enjoyment of spring trouting is 
principally that you cure the fret that 
has been gnawing at you, but if you 
have an idea that your fishing will be 
in vain so far as actually catching fish 
is concerned, then you have thought in 
vain. There are trout to be taken in 
the spring, and a little patience and 
study of your particular stream will 
clear the way for you. To contrive 


assertion ? 


captures of trout in the spring demands 


iuat you know where the trout are keep- 
ing themselves and just what they are 
feeding on. One thing is certain—by 
the time the ice is off and the streams 
are flowing full and free, be certain 
that the trout also are bestirring them- 
selves and they are hungry. They may 
have submerged themselves in the mud 
thru the winter, hibernating thus, and 
they may have taken little if any food. 
Now as they begin to put motion into 
their fins, one desire is uppermost in 
them—to fill the stomach and gain back 
the vigor and the fat they have lost. 


As a rule, one thing prevents a full 
sweep and elbow-room liberty in the 


use of the artificial flies, and that is the 
fact that the waters are more or 
turbulent; in some streams the wuters 
may be coffee-colored; in others they 
may just be murky or clouded. The 
purist angler will scoffingly state that 
it is impossible to use even the wet flies 
for the simple and adequate reason that 
the trout are hugging the bottom and 
“crawling” along the banks, cleaving to 
the calmer places and the driftwood ob- 
structions. Sut that is not the whole 
story. The other part of the story is 
that trout can be taken in the spring on 
flies if one will know how to go about it. 

On the Western streams about the 
only way that is followed up is to use 
salmon eggs, and if not salmon eggs, 
then spinners of the No. 00 or No. 0 
size. I know that in most of the Cali- 
fornia streams from the Santa Ana and 
the Ventura to the Santa Cruz and 
north to the Russian River, the salmon 
egg holds first place for use at the open- 
ing part of the season, and the same 
holds true thruout Oregon and.Washing- 
ton. The steelhead trout are exceeding- 
ly fond of spawn; they are about us 
tond of spawn as any sucker or red- 
horse that ever breasted a stream, and 
where they can obtain them they are 


less 


avaricious for the salmon eggs. Some 
very large steelhead trout are thus 


taken on these reddish globes. I merely 
mention it here; not that I recommend 
the process, for I think it about equal 
to that of using a many-hooked wooden 
minnow on the bass. It would seem 
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that anglers, rightly employing the small 
spinners of the size mentioned would 
gain more credit for themselves thus 
than using this unsavory bait. The trou- 
ble is that anglers never give the spin- 
ners a careful try-out. Indeed, our so- 
called hair flies and other flies in con- 
nection with these small spinners makes 
for an ideal spring trouting lure. It is 
clean and it certainly is sportsmanlike. 

Small spinners for trout fishing may 
be had in both the single-spinner style 
and the double-spinner, or tandem form. 
It is said that the tandem form gives 
off the appearance of one small minnow 
chasing another. Be that as it may, on 
many of our Western rivers they should 
hold prominent place, especially in the 
fore part of the season. The good point 
about a spinner of the bright nickeled 
hue or the silver hue is that it makes 
itself noticeable in water that is cloud- 
ed or murky. There are also small 
white enameled spinners that take at 
lease second place to the silvery hued 
spinners for use in roiled water. When 
ufter rainbow trout or steelheads, cast 
into the pools that are to be found 
below falls. There they will be holding 
themselves—the big fellows. If the pool 
be a deep one, cast the spinners and 
allow them to sink well before you be- 
gin to work them. And there is an es- 
pecial point to remember in using the 
spinners in the spring under the condi- 
tions stated. If the trout are hugging 
the bottom, or very nearly so, and the 
pool is up to six or more feet deep, 
remember that if you work the spin- 
ners near the surface, say one foot be- 
low the top, the fish away down cannot 
be expected to notice them. But if you 
get them down so as almost to touch 
the bottom you will present them to the 
fish right before his very eyes. That 
is the one big secret about the use of 
spinners in your spring angling. A 
fish’s range of vision is of course im- 
paired under these circumstances. Re- 
member, then, that one point over all— 
go down deep for them with your spin 
ners or flies! 

I believe that it was Izaak Walton 
who first suggested that when the an- 
gler was doubtful as to what a trout 
was feeding on he should take a couple 
of them, cut open their stomachs, ex- 
aumine the contents with care and select 
his baits in accordance with what he 
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found represented therein. One thing is 
quite certain from examination of the 
stomachs of spring-caught trout—and 
that is that they are often found full 
of the larva of the caddis-fly (or case- 
fly). These larval creatures are con- 
sumed in the stick case they make their 
home in—sticks and all going down. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, the famous writer 
and wild-life photographer, relates that 
in fishing in the mountains in the high 
Sierras of California he once tried out 


every imaginable sort of fly and bait 
with just no results at all. Examining 


the stomach of a trout, he found that 
the fish were feeding exclusively on 
these flies in the jarval form, consuming 
them larva, stick case and all. Acting 
upon this hint, he selected some small 
hooks of the No. 12 size, affixed these 
stick cases and larvae in them and 
fished deep with them. He mentioned 
that during his stay in that region he 
caught all the trout the party had need 
of. One would think that this formed 
a small, insignificant lure, hardly to be 
noticed in the depths, but by correct 
manipulation of the rod and getting the 
lure down in the right places, they were 
brought to the notice of the fish. Il 
have never made use of fishing with 
these stick cases with larva in them. 
And, by the way, you can find hordes 
of them by scraping up the debris in 
the bottom of some secluded stream. If 
you are uncertain about what is a stick 
case and something else, look them over 


under your lens. That will soon put 
you right. 
Many famous fishermen, including 


Halford, have suggested the above form 
of fishing. Certain it is that during the 
spring months it is a good system, if 
we are to go by the words of others. 
The crude fisherman will make use of 
some rather disgusting baits in the 
spring, among others such a thing as a 
live mouse, or baby mice, if you will. 
Turning over an abandoned corn shock 
they will find the nests of the field 
mice, extract the naked young and im- 
pale these on the hook, letting it sink 
to the bottom to roli down any way 
that the water will carry it. No doubt 
trout are taken on these helpless crea- 
tures, but any man who will use them 
thus is putting a black blot on the gen- 
tle sport of Walton. 
William Prime, one of fa- 


our most 
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mous angling writers, suggested the use 
of a small trout’s tail on the hook for 
spring fishing, ‘or a bright-colored min- 
now fin.” If these were not taking, 
then he suggested “the eye of a trout. 
and often the red gill attracts large 
fish.””’ No doubt the eye of a trout will 
be an imitation of a spawn egg. I have 
never used trout eyes, nor gills, but fins 


and minnow tails I have used success- 
fully, as on the Brule, of Wisconsin. 
and other trout streams in that state 
and in the North. Cut the minnow’s 


tail off, not right close to its root, but 
right back of the dorsal (which is the 
back fin). Hook it on—not at the tail 
end, but in the meaty portion. This is 
used well in collaboration with a small 
silvery spinner up ahead of it. The de- 
ception under the circumstances is a 
good one., A small strip cut from the 
belly of a chub or shiner and attached 
to the hook and allowed to run down 
stream will catch trout. Let it down 
into the deep pools below slight falls. 

Geb-worm fishing for trout is not the 
way to use the angleworm. Angle- 
worms, in trout fishing, William Prime 
stated, “is your main reliance.” Crude 
fishing for trout can be done with gobs 
of worms, which is merely hooking on 
six worms or so on a large hook and 
allowing this mass to roll down the bot- 
tom of the stream into the very mouth 
of a large rainbow, steelhead or Ger- 
man brown trout. But there is really a 
sportsmanlike method of using the 
worm—that is, using one only on a No. 
8S hook, merely slipping the hook under 
the skin at the worm’s collar, which is 
that reddish rim just back of a large 
angleworm’s head. This worm is cast 
(not to sink and roll over the stream’s 
bottom), but it is kept a-stir in the 
water, midway between the bottom and 
the surface. Lightly cast such a worm 
in below a rapids where the trout are 
lying in wait, and good results are to be 
had. Prime said of this method of 
worm fishing, i. e., the single worm on 
the hook: “It is a fine art, and in all 
the classics of our art has taken high 
rank. If the test is found in the amount 
of skill required for its practice, then, 
without dispute, it ranks as high as fly- 
fishing.” John Harrington Keene spoke 
highly of it; so also Bliss Carmen, fa- 
mous litterateur; and Henry Van Dyke 


far from belittles it, tho of course giv- 
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ing it second place. There is of course 
nothing to equal the artificial fly as a 
trout lure! 

The secret of using the artificial fl) 
in the fore part of the season, when the 
waters are higiu and more or less clouds 
(and remember this condition extends 
awiy into May, save on favored waters), 
is to use them in a large enough size so 
that they will be noticed. There are 
men who use trout flies only even on 
Opening Day, and do not catch any fish, 
the reason being that they still retain 
the small sizes, 10s and 12s, when they 
should be using the No. Ss as the very 
and size flies for the 
Kor a moderate size you will 
find the No. 4s and 6s very good, but 
remeniber to get the flies down. When 
you have been trying all sorts of sizes 
in vain, get desperate and fish with a 
single fly of the No. 1 size, using that 
alone on the leader, and if vou cannot 
get it down deep enough, owing to the 
surge of the water, nip on a lead shot 


smallest, bass 


largest. 


or two on the leader about one inch up 
from the hook eye, That will pull it 
down. Understand that it is doubtful 


if the trout take this fly for any sort 
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take it for a minnow, especially if you 


ure using a White Miller or a Coach- 
man. If you will take any of the regu- 


lation flies and instead of their ordinary 
body build on a body of silver tinsel, 
you will be making a fly that will have 


the glitter of a shiner minnow which 
will be very enticing. Flies with all- 


silver-tinsel bodies are useful, not only 
in murky or cloudy water, for trout, but 


are excellent for your fly-fishing for 
both the largemouth and the= small- 
mouth bass. 

But, as stated, merely casting the 


flies to the surface and playing them 
four to six inches under the top when 
the water is deep and the fish are near 
the bottom, and the water is obscured 


and discolored, will give you just no 
fish at all. You are forced to go down 
for them. Under the circumstances it 
may be said that if you can get the fly 
down somewhere near the level of the 
fish he will be as liable to seize your 
large fly as he will be to seize your 
worm. A spring trout, it can certainly 


be said, is reckless as to what he feeds 
on. He is as hungry as a bear coming 
out of hibernation lured into a sweet- 





that looks food-like and moving with an 
uppearance of lifelikeness, he will in- 
vestigate. But he will not move up to 
the top of the water to investigate. He 
hugs the bottom. Even if he did swim 
up to the top he would be washed down 
in spite of his feeble finning to keep 
his balance. Keeping to the bottom as 
they do, you must go down for them, 
six to ten feet, if need be. If you can 
make your large-size fly or spinner 
nearly scrape on the bottom you are the 
inan that will bring home trout as a 
result of your Opening Day perform- 
ance. 

The impression may be extant that 
only April fishing presents high water, 
clouded and murky; the opposite is gen- 
erally true. After the snows come the 
spring rains. Up to the 15th of May 
the streams are often unfitted for thoro 
fly-fishing, but after that the waters are 
better, and toward the 20th of May one 
can begin to use the artificial flies on 
the surface. The various flies will then 
be breaking their cases and the trout 
will be feeding on them; therefore, ar- 
tificial imitations in the shape of flies 
will be as deadly as live lures, if not 
































of a winged creature. They more likely smelling maple sugar camp. Anything better. 
N Mext ditsG 
Outdoor Life receives many inquiries about New Mexico as a field for sportsmen 
and fishermen, and, having published very few articles, comparatively, describing the 
outdoor attractions of that state, we recently requested the author, Mr. M. G. Pray, a 
Santa Fé, N. M., sportsman, to write something instructive and of interest regarding 
New Mexico’s forest and stream resources, with the result as here set forth.—Editor. 
™ 
M. G. Pray 
New Mexico, To the average person with a wonderful past. Few people real- 


these two words mean no more than the 
niume of any other state, such as Michi 
gun, Maine or New York—in fact, they 
ure very much like the school boy, when 
asked what New Mexico was, 
replied that it was a pink spot on the 
United States map about two inches 
square. And in my travels thru the 
Kast I have found that the little fellow 
was about right, for the average person 
who does not live in or near the borders 
of this wonderful state, knows very lit- 
tle about the country, its people or its 
history, and most of their impressions 
ure formed from what they see from 
the luxurious Pullman window. 

From the car windows of the flying 
train one will see many strange sights 
as they travel the Southwest. 
Here is an Indian pueblo of today peo- 
pled by the same brown race whose an- 
cestors lived there for centuries. Near- 
by are the ruins of prehistoric villages 
thousands of years old. Over yonder is 
a petrified forest, and on across the pla- 
teau are narrow cliffs and painted des- 
erts, which, with their rainbow colors, 
delight the eye of the stranger. Great 
pine forests clothe the higher altitudes 
and the plant life is of an unfamiliar 
species. Even the trees are different 
from those we see back East. Herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep browse on 
the wild grasses on the mountain sides, 
and the cowboys and dark-skinned herd- 
ers sre in evidence everywhere. Sunset 


he wis 


across 
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and the afterglow takes on a new mean- 
ing, and when the still night comes on, 
the sky is alive with stars which seem 
to almost touch the earth. 

The state is truly a. land of wide 
spaces and brilliant colors, and a land 


ize that this, our newest state. was old 
when Columbus discovered America, and 
that it was inhabited by a strange race of 
people even in the days of Babylon, the 
ruins of whose homes and cities are still 
found in some parts of this country. 
Here the Franciscans came from Spain 
shortly after the year of 1500, founded 
their missions, and taught the strange 
dark races the Christian religion. 3V 
taking a few days’ ride on horseback 
thruout the northern part of this state, 
one can see ancient pueblos, the ruins 
of prehistoric churches, the Cafion of 
the El Rito dé los Frijoles, where once 
flourished the Cliff Dwellers, and now 
famous for its painted caves, ancient 
villages and community houses. 


ry 


One can visit old Santa Fé with its 
winding streets and low adobe. build- 


ings and peopled by the dark-skinned 
Spanish, who still cling to the ancient 
customs in dress and ways of living. 
Santa Fé was founded in 1606 by the 
Spanish in a land where thousands of 
years ago the Cliff Dwellers flourished. 
Near Santa Fé can be seen the Indian 
pueblos of Tesuque, San _ Ildefonso, 
Santa Cruz and Santa Clara, the battle- 
field of Glorietta, and the Apache 
Canon, where General Kearney fought 
the Indians in 1846—in fact, this part 
of the country is said to be the most 
wonderful fifty miles square in America. 

The climate of New Mexico can hard- 
ly be described in words, either in sum- 








mer or in winter, for it is truly 
a land of sunshine. In the 
north and the higher altitudes 
it is never warm enough to be 
uncomfortable in the summer, 
and auring the winter, while 
the thermometer may register 


the freezing point, one may 
still go about without heavy 


winter wraps and feel no dis- 
comfort. 
But to see the real heart of 


New Mexico, the beautiful 
mountains with their rugged 


cafions, the streams where the 
trout leap and play in the rap- 
ids and the pine forests which 
ire surpassed by none, one 
iiust leave the comfortable 
Pullman train and the railway 
behind and take to the open 
country. One must don the khaki or 
the corduroy, the flannel shirt and the 
heavy mountain boots, resort to the 
ever-faithful saddle horse as a means 
of conveyance and follow the trail thru 
the great forests over divides and moun- 
tain peaks capped with eternal snows, 
and they will then learn how little they 
really knew about this beautiful land 
of sunshine, 

While for many years New Mexico 
has been well known to the sightseer, 
the curio hunter, the historian and the 
archaeologist, it is only during recent 
years that anything has been said that 
was of particular interest to the great- 
est lovers of the outdoors, the sports- 
men. While nearly one-half of the state 
is covered by the great ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, it has never been 
extensively advertised as a place where 
the fisherman and the hunter could en- 
joy the rod and gun, and many of our 
brother sportsmen may be interested in 
knowing that in this state can be found 
nearly every species of game found in 
the mountainous sections of North 
America. The north-central part of the 
state, clear to the Colorado line, is cov- 
ered with high mountain ranges, some 
of whose peaks reach an altitude of 
nearly 14,000 feet, and on account of 
the comparatively mild climate, fine 
grazing country, well-protected valleys, 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE PECOS RIVER. 
abundance of water and its variety of 
birds and small animal life, it forms 
a natural habitat for practically all 
kinds of game found in the West. 

One of the great mountain ranges in 


this state is known as the Sangre de 
Cristo and extends from Las Vegas 
across the entire northern part of the 

















NEW MEXICAN CAT 


A REAL 


state far into Colorado. The southern 
part of this range is nearly all. a na- 
tional forest reserve and is a veritable 
paradise for the hunter and fisherman. 
Here one ean find rugged ranges with 
scenery that compares with that of the 
Alps, and for the hunter of big game 
there are bear, deer, mountain lions, 
turkeys and grouse, while in the lower 
altitudes may be found nearly all the 
species of cats, as well as coyotes and 
wolves. If one does not care for the 
strenuous work of mountain climbing 
they can find a variety of game, such 
as rabbits, ‘erested quail and many of 
the smaller furred animals on the plains 
country at the foot of the mountains. 


The mountain streams are well 
stocked with gamey trout, where the 
disciple of Isaac Walton may exercise 


his skill with rod and reel on rainbow, 
eastern brook and the native’ black 
speckled beauties. The joys of fishing 
the exhilarating sport of shooting, the 
pleasures of the chase and the health- 
ful recreation incident to these pursuits 
are within the reach of all, for the game 
rnnges of New Mexico are accessible 
nlmost thruout the entire year and it 
happens very rarely that the sportsman 
is unable to reach good hunting country 
thru adverse weather conditions. 

As in most all other countries, bear 
hunting is done either in the late fall 
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or in the early spring, the 
spring being the better time, 
and eyen tho New Mexico is 
considered one of the southern 
States it is hardly safe to at- 
tempt a bear-hunting trip be- 
fore the last of April or the 
first of May. The bear usual- 
ly hibernate above an altitude 
of 10,000 feet and naturally 
there is an abundance of snow 
at this altitude until late in 
the spring. There are plenty 
of black bear in the state and 
a few silver-tip, but the latter 


are becoming scareer each 
year, altho they are still to be 
found if one has the courage 
to go into the wilderness and 
almost inaccessible places to 
hunt for them. The black 


bears are sometimes found in the lower 
altitudes and even in the foothills near 
ranches and other settlements. 

Deer are found all thru the mountain- 
ous sections of the state wherever there 
is plenty of well-timbered country and 


good feeding grounds, but, of course, 
are well protected except during the 


open season, and even then no does are 
allowed to be killed. While there are 
still many deer in all parts of the state, 
they are gradually on the decrease ow- 
ing to the fact that, on account of the 
sparsely settled country, it is almost 
impossible for the state game warden 
to provide a sufficient number of depu- 
ties for the patrolling of the country to 
protect them. In this respect New Mex- 
ico is probably different from many 
other game states, as the remote 
tions are mostly occupied by ranchers 
for grazing purposes, and especially in 
the parts which are far from settlements 
of any kind it is almost impossible to 
stop violations of the game laws. 

The mountain lion, or puma, the worst 
killer of all predatory animals, is still 
found in large numbers thruout the 
state, altho the Government Biological 
Survey hunters have made a special ef- 
fort in the past two or three years te 
rid the country of these terrible pests. 
Many of the old-time hunters and guides 


sec- 


have large packs of dogs which are 
lion trained, and if one is accustomed 
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to the saddle and physically able to 
stund a long chase and the hard moun- 
tain climbing there is no better sport 


in the world than hunting the mountain 
lion. 


The timber wolf, or the “lobo” as he 
is ealled in New Mexico, is still to be 
found in the remote sections of the 
country, and continues to take his toll 
of cattle every year on the -Jarge 
ranches, but owing to the efforts made 
hy the government to exterminate these 


animals they, too, are becoming searcer 
each year. However, owing to their 
extraordinary cunning few people have 
the patience to hunt for them, and most 
of the old-time hunters prefer to trap 
them instead of wasting the time re- 
quired to locate one and make the kill 
with a rifle. 
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all times in the foothills and the nearby 
plains, and while they are rather hard 
to approach to within rifle range, it is 
not uncommon to have them stand by 
the roadside or trail and watch the 
traveler as he passes by, It is esti- 
mated that there were over 13,000 coy- 
votes killed in the state during the past 
year, and when one figures the pelts at 
from $5 to $8 each, besides the state 
bounty of $2 per head, it means a snug 
little sum of money for the hunters. 
There is splendid bird shooting near- 
ly all over the state and this is a great 
sport for those who do not care for the 
rough mountain hunting. There is an 
abundance of blue or crested quail, and, 
in fact, during the past year they have 
become such a nuisance to the rancher 





where these birds have become almost 
extinct. 

There is splendid duck shooting all 
along the Rio Grande Valley, the lower 
Pecos Valley and on the many moun- 
tain lakes in the northern part of the 
state. Nearly every variety of duck is 
found in the state, for on account of 
the mild weather during the coldest 
months they come here from as far 
north as Canada to find a winter home. 

And so when we sum it all up, New 
Mexico is an ideal place for the sports- 
man, for where in so small a space can 
the lover of the great outdoors see beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, prehistoric ruins, 


Indian pueblos, petrified forests and 
painted deserts: where can they see 
people living as their ancestors have 


lived for centuries; where can they find 
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Mountain Trout Fishing 


Capt. W. R. Jackson 























MY WIFE CAUGHT 


13-INCH BEAUTY. 


Many people have asked me how it 
is that I am usually successful on iny 
fishing trips. It is not due as much to 
any skill as to the fact that I study the 
conditions. I keep trying and experi- 
menting until I get the right combina- 
tion. I am a poor caster. 

The evening before the season opened 
my wife and I were watching some fish 
rising in a large pool near camp. Hav- 
ing a piece of bread with me, I made 
pill from it and threw it into the pool 
where it was quickly taken. (Got my 
idea from seeing a large white miller 
taken from the surface of the water.) 
Soon we had the fish rising quite near 
us. 

Now, it was not hard to figure that 
they would rise to bait early next 
morning. They did. At the second cast 
my wife landed a 18-inch beauty. 

On some creeks there is much brush 
around many little pools and these ure 
usually passed up by the average fisher- 
man. Try using a short line on them 
and snaking them out with a quick jerk. 
One cun often land a good string. 

I once got ten fish from a small poo! 
under a log used by all the fishermen 
in crossing the stream. They had 
thought it not worth while to fish be 
cause it was so open. 

Another time we saw several large 
fish on a riffle’in plain sight from the 
trail. This was about noon of a_ hot 
day. My companion bet me I could not 
get a fish out of there. I got three. 
First I went upstream and floated : 
bright red salmon egg over them and 
one of them grabbed it. The rest was 
easy. I sent down more eggs, ene at i 
time, and gradually worked nearer my 
self. Then I put in several with a bait- 
ed hook in the middle of the bunch. 1! 
got my trout. On one lake we were told 
there was “no fishing.” We tried eggs. 
spoons and flies, but with no luck. The 
trout were rising. Finally a slim black 




















boat. I 
less than 


fly lighted on our 
and had a trout in 


put it on 
two imin- 


ues. Next we had to find a source of 
supply. I knew they came down the 
wind and from the shore, and by 


searching we found them on some dead 
timber. 

That lake yielded some of the best 
fishing I ever had. We found they 
would take grasshoppers with yellow 
bellies, black flies and spoons on dark 
days; we also had to put on a sinker 
and go down for them, but there was 
nothing slow in the way they could fight. 

One should carry several kinds of 
spoons and try them all. For lake fish- 
ing I find the A-1 Wilson with nickeled 
outside and copper inside averages the 
best. I also use brass, all copper and 
gold plated. Also try where stream 
comes in. Cut open the first fish you 
This 
all, try 

strike 


catch and see what he has in him. 
Above 
you 


is often a good guide. 
different combinations until 
the right one. 




















CAUGHT IN A LAKE WHERE THERE WAS “NO 
FISHING.” 


I have found that brook trout will 
take worms much more readily than 
rainbows. Could I only have a few 


flies, I would choose Gray Hackle, Royal 
White Miller, Silver Doctor and Black 
Gnat. This would give something for 
most conditions. 

We had great sport in the high Sierras 
with an Acme folding boat. This we 
carry on a trunk rack on the back of 
our auto, With it we have fished many 
lakes that probably have never had a 
boat on them before. If there are only 


two of us we make a_ stretcher and 
carry the boat rolled up. When there 
ure four we carry it set up. Last sum- 


mer we fished one lake 10,200 feet high 
and had great success, getting nineteen 
fish from fourteen inches up in an hour. 
These were caught on grubs, flies, 
spoons and worms. 

One year my brother and I fished a 
lake which had only two boats on it. 
One was an old scow and the other a 
metal boat, and both leaked. It was a 
case of first come first served. As we 
were camped the than 


closer to lake 
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most of the others, we usually got first 
choice. The last day we were to be 
there we decided to catch some fish to 
take out with us. 

Below us was cumped a man named 
Ike and he had lost out on the boat 
several times. I heard at the store that 
ike had bragged that he would beat us 
next time, saying, “You have to get up 
in the morning to beat Ike.” 

Well, that crowd passed thru our camp 
before daylight, but we heard them, but 
did not let them know it. The lake 


was about three miles away and quite 








CAUGHT WITH NATURAL 


a Climb. AS soon ‘us they gut out of 
sight we rustled a breakfast and then 
[I turned the fishing tackle over to my 
brother so I could travel light. The 
best boat had been left on the far side 
of the lake, To make a long story short, 
when they got there they found me sit- 
ting in the good boat, and when they 
got back on the other side my brother 
had the other one. They had passed up 
the poorer boat, as they felt certain of 
the better one, but by taking a short 
cut thru the timber and crossing on the 
back of a log dam (within seventy-five 
yards of them) I got ahead of them and 
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cut thru a swamp and they never saw 
me. They were never able to under- 
stand how they could leave me asleep 


the boat 
divided 


me in 
course Wwe 


in camp and yet find 
Waiting for them. Of 
with them. 

A bait often passed up, but very good 
is the white grub found in fallen tim- 
ber. ‘Timber should be dead, but not 
too dry. Split open with an axe. 
for the big ones. While fishing from a 
boat try letting your line out at various 
depths and with a sinker. With a spoon 
it is not necessary to go fast—just 


Good 





FOUND ON DEAD TIMBER 


enough to keep it turning. 

Turn over stones at edge of 
both in and out of the water. One 
often get hellgramites and worms. 
a Telerano leader, which is much 
visible than the bright, shiny ones usual- 
ly used. 

On very clear 


shore 
cand 
Try 


less 


streams let out a long 
line, but keep it tight or you will not 
hook your.fish, and don’t forget that 
turn of the wrist that sets the hook. 
Sometimes making the stream roilly 
above a pool helps. 

These hints will get fish, but may not 
appeal to the fly fisherman 
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by Capt. J. Hadley, 
Compts. Governor T. 


master 











WITH THE FIRST SHOT. 
Polar bears on the pack ice off Point Barrow, Alaska. Photographed 


of Steffansen’s 
H. Riggs, Alaska. 





boat, “The Polar Bear. 























How Indians Made Flint Arrowheads 


At the present time I have not access 
to the articles referred to by Mr. God- 
in his article that appeared in the 


sal 


September, 1919, number of this maga- 
zine, and so cannot comment on them 
at this time. 

There are often more ways than one 
of obtaining an end, and the Indians 
may have used lightly different meth- 
ods of making arrowheads than by) 
chipping or flaking with bone or horn, 


yet I have never seen an Indian arrow- 
head that led me to believe that it was 
made by any other process. I have 


asked many traders and trappers, and 
a few natives of various tribes, and they 
have professed ignorance of the method, 
or sometimes have given the answer 
that it was done with heat and water. 
I do not know how this heat-and-water 
idea originated, but it is a superstition 
that prevails in some sections, When in 
the Ozarks, I was told that arrowheads 
were made by heating stones and drop- 
ping water on them. I have also been 
informed by travelers that they have 
“heard” that arrowheads were made by 
this Can anyone show a 
gle specimen made by that means? I 
was once walking with a guide and trap- 
per in the Blackfeet country, and on 
showing him a small arrowhead of my 
own make, I asked him if he knew how 
it was made. “Yes,” said he, “it was 
made by dropping water on a hot rock.” 
“Did you ever see one made that way?” 
I asked him. “No, I never have,” said 
he. And _ so it Persons have 
“heard” of it, but the first specimen of 
work by this fire-and-water process has 
not yet appeared. A study of the nature 
of the material from which arrowheads 
are made will show the futility of such 
a method. 

The working of flint into arrowheads 
has well described and 
no repetition except to call attention to 
it. John Smith, when he landed in Vir- 
ginia, found the tribes using flint 
pons, and he describes the 
their manufacture perfectly, altho brief- 


process, Sin- 


goes, 


been so needs 


wea 


process of 


ly: “His arrowhead he quickly maketh 
with a little bone, which he weareth at 
his bracer, of a splint of a stone or 


glasse, in form of a heart, and these 
they glew to the end of their arrows.” 
(Sixth Voyage, 1606.) The process could 
not have been better described in so few 


David W. Eaton 

















FLAKED FROM CHERT, GLASS AND OBSIDIAN. 


MISS. COLLECTION, 
words. In Smith’s time, flint kKnappers 
were common in England, who flaked 


flint into long flakes for the purpose ot 
striking fire by the “steel-and-tinder”’ 
process. Why should the Indian use a 
difficult process when the thing was so 
well understood by all? The Indian 
carried his piece of bone ‘which he ever 
weareth at his bracer,”’ because he may 
have an accident to some of his arrow- 
heads, the point may become broken off, 
and in case of such a mishap he some- 
times sat down and repaired it. I have 
found, in plowed fields, isolated patches 


of flint flakes, all from the same stone, 
that will bear out this idea. It only 
took him a few minutes to do the 
work. I can make an arrowhead not 


over three inches in length in less than 
a half hour. No specimen shown in the 
cuts in this article look to me longer 
than that. 

Reared, as I was, among the Ozarks, 
in a country so rich in the material for 
making arrowheads, and so rich in spe- 


cimens of the aborigine workman, it is 

















EXPERIMENTS 


IN FLINT CHIPPING 


PHOTO BY LESLIE LYLE. 


IN STATE HIS. AND 
HELENA, MONT. 


but natural that I should become a col- 
lector of chipped implements—stone 
axes, Shell beads, paint stones, skin- 


dressing stones and other aborigine ar- 
tifacts. I have spent much time in un- 
traveled byways and camping in the 
open has always been doubly pleasant 
when my camp was on the bank of some 
deserted channel of a stream, as it is 
here that the chips from the arrow- 
inaker’s hand are often found. 

I was often impressed with the fact 
that the teeth of animals, as well as 
split pieces of bone, together with short 
pieces of the horns of animals were 
found in mounds. I had the good for- 
tune to examine a small mound in a 
clearing that would soon have been un- 
der cultivation, and to save the contents 
I took it down very carefully. It had 
been the grave of a single occupant, 
and I was led to believe it was the 
grave of an arrow-maker from. the 
things that I found. 

This one must have been an excep- 
tionally good workman, for beside the 
skeleton were seven spearheads of 
nubout six inches in length, all of the 
same blue chert, while five very small 
ones of peculiar shape, and all shaped 
alike, were made of the whitest of chert. 
There was his paint stone worn down 
to a triangular pyramid, some. shell 
beads and a flat gorget of shell with 
au design engraved on it, badly chalked, 
and what interested me most, were sev- 
eral pieces of sharpened deer’s horn. I 
believe that not only specimens of the 
workmanship, but the working tools of 
the occupant had been placed beside 
him in the burial. I lost no time in 
experimenting with deer horn, and much 
to my surprise, I was soon able to du- 
plicate the work found. On my discov- 
ering that deer horn would flake flint, 
I was so enthusiastic that I made doz- 
ens of arrowheads before I quit, Since 
then I have worked every kind of stone 
that would flake. Let me say now, how- 
ever, that I have not palmed them off 


as genuine Indian make to museums. 
They have mostly been given to my 
friends for watch charms and _ scarf 























pins. The best collection of genuine 
Ozark chert work is to be found in the 
“Long” collection in the Dyer Museum 
at Kansas City, that I have had the 
pleasure to examine. 

The material to be flaked must be 
somewhat compact, homogeneous and 
brittle. Such material is very generally 
distributed over the habitable parts of 
the earth. The flakes as they are re- 
moved from such material will show 
the point at which the pressure was ap- 
plied. When pressure is applied a 
cone, or conchoidal-shaped piece is 
pushed off, and this is due to a property 


of all flints, obsidian, glass and mate- 
rial of like structure. On examining 
these conchoidal flakes it is seen that 
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bands, not unlike the 
seen on the surface of 
a glacier and fissure bands or lines 
crossing them. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to use the microscope to see these 
bands and lines, so fine are they. These 
characteristics are such undisputable 
evidence of the force used to make ar- 
rowheads that a cursory examination of 
any specimen would show which method 
was used, but space forbids going into 
the mechanies of it. 

The cuts show a few specimens of my 
own work. In cut No. 1 the arrowhead 
at the left is in imitation of an Indian 
design. The others merely left to show 
the working, In cut No. 2 is shown a 
collection of arrowheads that I present- 


a series of 
“Forbes’ bands” 





ed to the Montana Historical 
last year, and they may be seen in the 


Society 


exhibit in the Capitol Building at 
Helena, Mont. No. 1 of tnis collection 
is of glass. The three white ones are 
from the chert found in the limestone 
layers in the Ozarks. The other one 
does not show well against the back- 
sround; is of black obsidian. I have 
also a collection of arrowheads made 
in imitation of the Irish shapes and 
many animal effigies. There is no 
mystery in the making of these arti- 
facts from flint and there is nothing 


made by the aborigine that cannot be 
duplicated today. 
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ring the shouts and the 
That told of the joy of the bold cavalier; 
caring 
Counting death as a favor and not as a fear. 


boisterous laughter i 


naught for hereafter, 


gone are the days and nights of disorder, 
When none but the coward from glory was barred; 

Now the grass decks thy grave, wild son of the border, 
And vandals thy headstone have mockingly marred. i] 





William Hickok, or, as he was most 
generally known, “Wild Bill,’ was a 
native of Illinois, and served with cred- 
it thru the Civil war. After participat- 
ing in some hand-to-hand encounters 
with Confederates in which he showed 
remarkable bravery, he drifted west and 
began to play his picturesque part on 
the wild frontier. 

Hickok was a man above medium 
height and lithe and muscular in build. 
He had broad shoulders and a tapering 
waist, the latter being accentuated by 
a black coat and a low-cut vest, the 
top button of the latter garment being 
always open. Tucked inside this vest 
were the weapons which were the foun- 


dation of Wild Bill’s reputation, and 
which sent many a clever gunman to 
the famous Boot Hill for burial. His 


face was long and of a determined cast; 
2 Jong, silky moustache drooped over 


a hard-set but not cruel mouth; his 
nose was aquiline, and this, with his 
piercing blue eyes, gave his face the 


indefinable stamp of determination that 

awed many an ambitious bad man, 
Long, shining curls of chestnut hue 

swept down to his shoulders, compact 


and erect, and when this notable fig- 
ure, under a broad-brimmed hat of 
white felt, strode down the street of 


any festive cow town or mining camp 
cowboys or miners pitched their revelry 
in a low key, and the bullies who were 
wise were careful to refrain from 
“starting anything.” 

He was comparatively a young man 
when he received a commission as dep- 
uty United States marshal, and was as- 
signed to particularly dangerous duty 
in Western Nebraska when that coun- 
try was a holy terror. There had been 
many murders and disappearances of 


immigrants reported from that section, 
it was suspected that a gang of 
made a practice of in- 


and 
murderers had 


tercepting the wagons of travelers, kill- 
ing the occupants and stealing the con- 
tents of their outfits. Wild Bill and a 
companion undertook to ferret out these 
criminals. To do this, they settled in 


a cabin on the banks of the Platte 
River, near the scene of several dis- 
appearances. They soon became con- 


vinced that the work had been done by 
a clan of bad men in the vicinity known 
“the McCandless gang.” There were 
several McCandless brothers in the 
group, and, with several outsiders, it 


as 


made a formidable combination. Wild 
sill merely waited for something on 
which to base a move before arresting 


the ringleaders, 

The McCandless brothers were 
shrewd and suspicious men, however, 
and they suspected that the coming of 
these two quiet strangers boded no good 
to them. They were particularly sus- 
picious of the one with the = shining 
curls, who had given evidence of as- 
tonishing skill with the revolver. They 
planned to kill the seout and prove 
their suspicions afterwards. Accord- 
ingly, they moved on Wild Bill’s cabin 
one day when the deputy’s partner was 
away fishing. There were seven in the 
party, and such a thing as defeat never 
entered their calculations. 

sill saw them coming and, divining 
their object, opened fire, Two of them 
fell outside the cabin door. The others 
rushed in, firing they came, while 
Bill stood behind a table with both re- 
volvers speaking. Two more fell inside 
the house, and a fifth staggered to the 
table so desperately wounded as to be 
out of the fight. Wild Bill was wound- 
ed, but soon only the old man MeCand- 
less was left. This leader of the gang 
was a desperate and resourceful fight- 


as 


er, however, and he closed with Bill 
in a struggle to the death. soth had 
their knives drawn and they hacked 


and stabbed each other desperately as 


they rolled about the cabin floor. 
When Wild Bill’s companion came 
back from his fishing he found Bill 
and old man MeCandless locked in a 
deadly embrace in the middle of the 
floor. The old man was lifeless, stabbed 
thru the heart, and Bill was all but 
dead from the loss of blood. Two of 


the McCandless gang lay groaning, des- 
perately wounded, and the others were 
just where they had fallen. 

Hickok recovered from his wounds 
and his fame from this encounter 
spread all over the West. He wandered 
about, being marshal of many of the 
wickedest towns on the wild frontier. 
He was forced to kill many men in self- 
defense, as everywhere he was sought 
for the purpose of extinction. Rivals 
had no grudge against him, but merely 
wished the glory of killing the greatest 
gun-fighter of the day. They took pot 
shots at him from ambush, but always 
their shots went wild, while Bill’s lead- 
en answers were effective. He was un- 
questionably the most daring and ex- 
pert gunman the great plains ever pro- 
duced—far superior to Buffalo Bill, so 
extensively advertised, 


But such daring and eventful char- 
nceters generally die “with their boots 
on,” and such was the fate of Wild 
Bill. He followed the rush to the Black 
Hills and located in Deadwood. Some 
of his old enemies went also and 
camped on his trail. While sitting in a 
saloon with his back to the door—an 
unusual thing as to position—he was 
shot in the back and instantly killed. 
The would-be hero was run down, con- 
vieted of murder, and hanged. 

Vhe grave of the most famous mar- 
shal and most ruthless of man-killers 


of the old frontier days is chief among 
the show Deadwood, S. D. 
Relic hunters have despoiled the moenu- 
ment at the head of the grave. ‘The 
marble bust been chipped and 
marred until the features are scarcely 
recognizable. Deadwood proposes to re- 
place the battered monument with a 
big shaft of marble that will show pos- 
terity just what is thought of the man 
who, more than any other, put an end 
the old frontier. 


places of 


has 


to lawlessness on 











Wood for the Camper 


Willis O. C. Ellis 


It’s a splendid thing when going into 
the woods to be well equipped with the 
various articles that add to one’s com- 
fort and well-being. Few, indeed, ven- 
ture beyond the border of the public 
highways without adequate supplies, 
such as food, clothing, guns and ammu- 
nition, shelter and sundry other items. 

On the big trip all goes well, for you 
have a good guide. He makes the fires, 
does the cooking, and is the all-around 
handy man. But could you, Mr. Outer, 
if your guide should leave you, or get 
so sick he could not give orders; or 
should you, for any one of a number 
of reasons, get lost and be forced to 
spend one or more nights away from 
the home camp; could you take care 
of yourself when suddenly thrown upon 
your own resources? Would you know 
what wood to select for warming your- 
self; what kind to use for cooking— 
what kind to use for a number of pur- 
poses that a lone woodsman ought to 
know? Be honest with yourself; would 
you? 

It is a regrettable fact that all too 
rapidly are the men of today getting 
away from the woods lore of our fa- 
thers. Of course, life and custom has 
changed much in the last fifty years, 
and the end is not yet; but we shall 
have to admit that too many of our 
sturdy men and husky boys who go into 


the woods each year depend entirely 
too much on the guide, They leave 


and in so doing miss 
learned only in Na- 
ture’s own school. If all goes well they 
have a good time, and perhaps get the 
limit of whatever they went after, but 
know precious little more how to take 
care of themselves in the open after 
they come back than they did before 
they went. 

If you would get the most out of your 
trip, or trips, cultivate a receptive mind, 
watch the guide closely and—learn. 
Things go easily and smoothly for him, 
and you should study his methods, ques 


everything to him, 
much that can be 


tion him occasionally regarding this, 
that or the other thing, get the note- 


book habit, set down the items of major 
importance in black and white, and in 
2 Short time you will be surprised how 
much you have learned. 

It is far from my purpose, however, 
to here attempt a discourse on general 
woodcraft, as a large volume could be 
written on this interesting and impor- 
tant subject and still leave much un- 
told; rather, I have chosen to write 
about wood—wood for the camper—and 
hope to be able to drop a few helpful 
remarks to some brother outer who, 
like the writer, loves to get away from 
the noisy haunts of men and linger in 
the solitudes of brush and tree— 

Where Nature with 

Keeps vigil o’er her guardian child. 

It should be a matter of common 
knowledge to be able to tell oak, hick- 
ory, birch, pine, poplar, spruce, ash and 
a few others of importance to the 
woodsman. No one can even hope to 
make a fair out at fire-building, much 
tess living in the woods, without being 
able to distinguish the various trees, 
one from the other; so if you cannot 
do this, get a book on trees, study it, 
and when you go into the woods take 
it with you. By consulting it and your 


a peaceful smile 


guide (if you have one) you will very 
soon be able to pick out what you want. 

‘veryone likes to eat, so it is highly 
important that the outer be able to se- 


lect such wood as will best aid him in 
preparing his meals. For frying and 
broiling, one does not want flame, but 
a bed of nice, red coals. Therefore, 
avoid soft wood for frying, for this kind 
burns quickly, leaving nothing but 
ashes. 

The ideal wood for the cook-fire, or 
for that matter any fire, is hickory, for 
hickory is a hard wood, burns well ei- 
ther green or dry, and produces a lot 
of heat. In a good wood stove hickory 
is almost the equal of coal. And after 
it burns down you have a bed of the 
finest live red coals imaginable. If you 
are fortunate enough to have this wood 
in camp, just rake out a little pile of 
the glowing embers and do your frying 
and broiling over them. Moreover, 
green hickory is easily cut with either 
saw or axe and is not hard to split, 
but look out for the knotty sticks, es- 
pecially if a bit seasoned, When you 
tackle one of these you'll understand 
what the expression “tough as a hick- 
ory knot” means. Better not try to 
chop hickory knots, especially when 
frozen, as they will frequently chip the 
axe, And a broken or badly chipped 
axe blade is sometimes a quite serious 
thing when one is far from supplies, the 
weather bitter cold, and only one axe 
in camp. 

And hickory bark molasses—did you 
ever eat it? As a flapjack dressin’ it 
is hard to beat. Take a few pieces of 
the bark of a shell-bark hickory, wash 
and scrape them clean (a small secrub- 
brush is fine for this), break them up 
so they will go into a pot or pan, and 
boil in water. This will make a solu- 
tion with a rather bitter taste. Now 
remove the bark, strain the liquid, put 
it back into the vessel, add granulated 
sugar and boil—making it just as you 
would sugar molasses. The resultant 
compound is a delicious syrup with ma- 
ple flavor that can hardly be told from 
the real maple goods. Experience will 
tell you how much bark to use for im- 
parting the right degree of flavor. 

But hickory has Also other values— 
for making ax handles, saw handles, 
camp furniture, mauls for splitting 
wood (for making wooden wedges, dog- 
wood is fine, as it is very hard)—for 
everything requiring strength and tough- 

hickory has no superior. From it 
very best cleaning rods may be 
made, from .22-ealiber up. Young sap- 
lings, when the sap is up (spring and 
summer), are easily peeled and the 
bark may be platted into strong ropes, 
or made into a basket over a frame- 
work of small hickory limbs or splits, 
or serve the outer in many other useful 
ways. 

The spruce is another tree of import- 
ance. As a firewood it is not nearly so 
desirable as many other kinds of wood, 
but it has commendable features that 
at least partly make up for this disad- 
vantage. The fibrous roots are strong 
and flexible, and are used for sewing up 
bark utensils. A kind of Indian string 
ealled “wattap” is made from spruce 
roots that have had the outer covering 
removed, split and soaked in warm 
water. Hemlock, a member of the spruce 
family, can, like hickory, grow a knot 
as hard as bone. And if you value your 
ax blade, you will avoid them. This 
tree is justly famous for its browse, 
very comfortable beds being made from 
the long sprays it affords, 

One of the most important trees to 


hess 


the 


the woodsman is the canoe bireh. It is 
the bark of this tree that is used in 
making birch-bark canoes, bark buckets 
and other articles. After forming a cup 
of the bark, sew it with spruce or hem- 
lock roots and daub the seams with a 
mixture of spruce gum and grease—just 
enough grease added to the melted gum 
so it will work easily. And for the very 
best kindling—well, nothing has any- 
thing on shredded inner birch bark. 
Keep some dry in your pocket, also 
matches in a waterproof match box, and 
a piece of sandpaper. The latter wil! 
come in mighty handy for scratching 
matches on in wet weather. 

The wood of the birch, while not so 
strong as hickory, is used in some sec- 
tions for ax handles, chairs, mauls and 
wood-working in general. Birch is i 
very good firewood. 

Of the pines, the pitch pine is one of 
the most important to campers. When 
a permanent home is made in the woods, 
the wise builder will select logs of pitch 
pine for the ground work, as they resist 
moisture well. And who has not heard 
of the flaming pine knot? It is none 
other than the knot of the pitch pine 
that makes such a good torch. From 
this tree also you can make a browse 
bed that is second only to balsam or 
hemlock. Pine, however, is too smoky 
for the camp cook fire, and in addition 
imparts a disagreeable flavor to that 
being cooked. But where a nice bright 
fire is wanted, pine will give good 
results. 

Still another good wood is poplar. It 
gives out much heat, a very small 
amount of smoke, and is characterized 
by a clear, bright blaze. Many indeed 
are the yarns that have been told by 
the poplar campfire, and by its good 
light one may jot down items in the 
note book, or even read. Since it burns 
down to a bed of live coals, it is ex- 
cellent for frying and broiling. 

White oak is another good wood that 
adds much to the real pleasure of camp 
life. It makes a good fire and burns 
well either green or dry, better dry. of 
course. It leaves good live coals and is 
splendid for cooking. It does not make 
very much smoke, and pots (covered) 
may be hung in the flame without dan- 
ger of having an unsavory odor impart- 
ed to the contents. The heart of second- 
growth white oak is just about as 
tough as wood ever gets, and will give 
perfect satisfaction for ax and hammer 
handles and other fixin’s in the woods. 
It makes cleaning rods that are second 
to none in strength and durability, not 
even excepting the old standby—hick- 
ory. Many consider’ straight-grained 
white oak to he the best wood procur- 
able for snowshoe frames. Other woods 
used for this purpose are ash, birch and 
maple. Further, good white oak may 
be split up into clapboards (I have some 
in use at the time of this writing), and 
when rightly made and laid make an 
excellent roof for a cabin or other build- 
ing. White oak was much used by the 
early settlers for making rails with 
which to fence their land. It may also 
be split into very long narrow strips 
and woven into baskets. 

Ash is another wood that should be 
included in the woodsman’s list. It cuts 
easily, splits well and, in fact, is one of 
the easiest of woods to work up and 
handle. It makes a nice flame that is 
excellent for boiling stuff hung in ket- 
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tles over the fire. For frying, however, 
it is not so good, as it burns down to 
ashes, leaving few live coals. Owing to 
its straight grain and _ easy-working 
qualities, it is a good wood to use for 
making various fixtures about the camp. 


The sugar maple is another favorite 


with outdoor people. It is a_hard- 


wood tree from which comes the “bird’s- 
maple, justly famous for its beau- 
tiful figure of grain and the high polish 
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it tukes. It is a fine wood for the 


campfire, leaving a profusion of live 
It may be split into boards 


sleds, shelves, ete., and worked up 


coals. for 


used in many different ways. 






Order of Antaeus 








A branch of the country life movement 
with an obligation, but without organization, 
without meetings, and without finances. 




















Obligation: I count 
something lost that day I do not pur- 
posely rest my feet upon a bit of Moth- 
er Rarth. 

This obligation is to signed 
preserved by him who accepts it. 

Accompanying the offer of the obliga- 
tion of the Order of Antaeus, each mem- 


promise to 


as 


be and 


ber may choose his own words of ex- 
planation, 
Right contact with Mother Earth 


gives strength to body, mind and soul; 
stables commerce, finances and govern- 
ment; heartens art and brings religion 
down from the skies. 

Half a dozen years or more ago, some- 
thing after the manner of « midsummer 
night’s dream, “The Order of Antaeus” 
cume to me, and I formulated the above 


program. As you know, according to 
the old fable, Antaeus, whose father 


was Neptune the Sea, and whose mother 
was Ge the Earth, as a giant in Lybia, 
compelled all strangers passing thru the 
eountry to wrestle with him. Every 
time he was thrown he received fresh 
strength from contact with his Mother 
Earth and proved invincible. Finally 
Hercules discovered the of his 
renewal of strength and lifted him from 
the earth and strangled him. 

There are two foundation stones upon 
which the Order of Antaeus is builded— 
one is the banishment of all convention- 
al burdens attached to associations; the 
second foundation stone is the mystie 
relationship which Mother Earth bears 
to all her living children. 

Some years after the Order of Antae- 
us became fixed in my mind Liberty H. 
Bailey published his remarkable volume 
on “The Holy Earth,” and in his initial 
chapter he says: 

“One does not act rightly toward one’s 
fellows if one does not know how to act 
rightly toward the earth. To feel 
that one is a useful and cooperating 


secret 


part in nature is to give one kinship, 


By E. A. S. 


und to open the mind to the great re- 
sources and the high enthusiasms. Here 
arise the fundamental common rela- 
tions. Here arise also the great emo- 


tions and conceptions of sublimity and 
grandeur, of majesty and awe, the up- 


lift of vast desires—when one contem- 
plates the earth and the universe and 
desires to take into the soul and to 


express oneself in their terms; and here 


also the responsible practices of life 
take root.” 
It is meet in these days of world 


storm and stress that we should pause 
a moment daily and when opportunity 
comes press our feet tenderly and pray- 
erfully upon the bosom of Mother Earth 
—the mother of us all, the mother who 
ean give us sympathetic strength, sur- 
passing all the cordials which civiliza- 


tion has concocted. 
seing entirely without organization, 


without president and secretary and 
treasurer, or executive committee, there 
has been a joyous freedom of all effort 
to keep track of this Order of Antaeus. 
Occasionally when the mood is right 1 
send out a few programs of the Order 
of Antaeus, then again nothing of the 
kind occurs for months and years. In- 
cidentally I know of members here and 
there over the country but keeping with- 
in the spirit as well as the letter of this 
order, never has a memorandum been 
made of members, nor can I even place 
my hands upon a single letter which I 
have received bearing upon this, all of 
which is simply to emphasize the fact 
that the Order of Antaeus is absolutely 


free from all the conventionalities of 
organization, meetings and _ finance. 


Whether it has one member or a thou- 
sand; whether it grows in numbers or 
decreases in numbers, is of no moment, 
but that it is, is of moment to those to 
whom it makes an appeal. 

The paved highway is not a bit of 
Mother Earth, as the teeming life of the 


soil hus been killed in the paving. But 
wherever a spear of grass. grows, 


wherever the tiniest plant finds rootage, 
wherever nature, thru her hidden al 
chemy, creates and nourishes life in the 
soil, there is a bit of Mother Earth. 

One has not only a perfect right, but 
the highest and most gracious privilege 
of casting into oblivion the Order of An- 
tueus as a bit of midsummer madness. 
The Order of Antaeus simply attracts 
its own devotees. 
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| SOMEWHERE 
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Over the craggy, spired peaks, 

| Its radiant rim aglow, 

| Slowly the fiery moon arose, 

| Lighting the canyon below 1 

Softly the glow crept thru the trees, 

Glinting from needle and burr, 

As the branches stirred in a whispering 
breeze, 

Tamarack, cedar, and fir. 

The shadows flickered, and fell, and grew, 

As the sigh of the rising wind 

Filled the gorge with its sad refrain— 

The thots of the Master's mind. 

Oh, the silence that throbs, and rings, and 
fades, 

The sounds that you cannot hear, 

The wail of the wolf pack, high on the 

ridge, 

| The snort of a frightened deer. 

| Ah, those are the sounds of the wilds, 
my boy, 

The sounds of the wilderness night— 
And the babbling brook, fringed with cot- 
| tonwood, 

Heedless and wild in its flight. i 
| And far below, in a grove by the stream, || 
| The sight we had longed to see; 
The light of a lamp, from a cabin door, 


Streamed out, for you and me. 


VALLEJO FULLEN. 
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Caught in an Alaska Blizzard 


In our April number we published a 
letter from Capt. J. VP. Hubrick of Mc 
Carthy, Alaska, describing a trip across 
the Nizina Glacier of Alaska on which 
Jimmie Brown and Dan Campbell near- 

their lives. As these men are 
well-known packers, guides and 

(Brown being recognized as 
the glacier travelers in 
Alaska), we are publishing herewith a 
description of this experience dictated 
by Jimmie Brown, which was sent us 
by Captain Hubrick. 


lv lost 
both 
mushers 


one of best 


LROWNIE’S STORY. 


Kiditor Outdoor Life :—Crmpbell and 
I left Shushana (a mining about 
100 miles from McCarthy) January 2nd 
with a seven-dog team, and made fairly 
good progress until we reached White 
River. Here we were storm-bound for 
three days, when we made a trip onto 
the Russell Glacier, but were compelled 
to return to timber on account of the 
severe storms. The following day we 
made another attempt, and after we 
were out on the glacier about four miles 
we were compelled to drop one of our 


caulip 


dog sleighs, and by sheer doggedness 
we managed to reach the relief cabin 


at the head of the Russell Glacier late 
at night. The next day we went back 
after the other sled and the weather 
seemed to have moderated a little, but 
turned bitter cold towards evening. 
The next day we made another start 
for the Frederika relief cabin, which is 
located in the willows just south of the 


creek where the trail crosses the Fred- 
erika stream. setween the Skolai Ba 
sin and this cabin we barely averted 


disaster in crossing one of the deep cuts. 
We started a snowslide, above which 
we happened to be, but if we had been 
on it or below it I am sure our troubles 
would have ended then and there. Noth- 
ing could have lived in this slide. sut 
we reached the cabin without any fur- 
ther adventures and slept like only those 
who have had plenty of outdoor exer 
cise can sleep. 

It was storming hard the fol- 
lowing morning, but the 
wind was to our backs and bhe- 
ing sheltered by the mountains 
on either side, we concluded to 
make a start and go as far as 
was possible so long as we had 
timber to camp in at night. We 
followed the cafion and it was 
mighty hard going all the way 

-snow drifted badly in places 


as 


and lots of open water, often 
breaking thru the thin ice, 


which made progress slow. 
About 2 o’clock we reached 
Skolai Lake at the Nizina Gla- 
cier. Here we struck very hard 
going, the snow being quite 
deep and soft. Still we thought 
we could make it across to 
timber, After some time of 
wallowing in the snow we be- 
gan to realize that we were up 
against the real thing, but it 
was too late to turn back. We 
were now getting the winds 
from the Nizina and Skolai so 
hard that they could not be 
faced. Our only salvation was 
to keep going. We had to get 
off the lake and onto the gla- 
cier and go quartering across 
so as to keep out of the worst 





of the crevasses; yet we en- 

oe “ maga of = BROWNIE, TWO MONTHS AFTER HIS EXPERIENCE. 
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BROWNIE READY TO RAFT 
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A MOOSE 
THE 


HEAD 


us and this, of course, stopped further 
for the day. We judged the 
wind blowing about seventy miles 
per hour. By setting up our snowshoes 
against the back of the sled and bring- 


progress 


Wals 


ing a tarp around them, we had some 
sort of a wind-break; then we took one 
robe and spread this on the ice to sit 


on and drew another robe over us. In 
this way we spent a very unpleasant 
night. No matter how we tucked and 


fixed the covering robe the snow would 
drift in, and then our bodies would 
melt it, and in this way we got wet, 
and when it became light enough to see 
to travel we made a start for timber, 
which was about two miles’ distant, 
leaving everything. Being compelled to 
face the wind in order to get back up 
on the higher ice and out of the crey- 
asses, the dogs would not follow. 


Our clothes, moccasins and mittens 
were wet. We had no more than got 
out of our robes before our clothing 


was frozen stiff. My parka bulged out 
in front and froze as hard as a board. 
Every time I took a step my foot would 
hit the bottom; then the top would hit 


ACROSS 
MITTEN BROTHERS 


LAKE CREEK, Y. GUIDING 


(BOSTON), 1919. 


T., WHILE 


me in the face; this cut like a knife, 
until my face looked like a butcher's 
block. Campbell thought I was bleed- 
ing at the lungs and really was wor- 
ried about me. Of course, he told me 
this later. 

Where the snow had blown 
made it impossible to stand up. Often 
we had to crawl or roll along these 
places. We at last reached the old barn 
beside the glacier (at McLeod’s), where 


off it 


we got a fire started, but it was im- 
possible to thaw out here. The wind 


was blowing so hard we had to beat it 
down to the old cabin called the Home- 
stead, distance about four miles. I knew 
that my hands and feet were frozen 
and that Campbell’s feet were also 
frozen, but it was no use to idle along. 
There was but one thing to do, and that 
was to get to the cabin and start a fire 
and save as much as possible of our 
hands and feet. We had left our snow- 
shoes, and this made it harder for us, 
as the snow was about three feet deep, 
and I judge it took us at least two 
hours to make this four miles. 

On reaching the cabin I was helpless, 
both hands badly frozen, so 
I could not even help start a 





fire. Campbell was more for- 
tunate, he having two good 
hands, but his feet were very 
bad, and by hobbling around 
he managed to start a fire and 
then we began to take stock 
of ourselves and also of the 
contents of the cabin. 

Here I wish to say that we 
ean thank Joe MeClelland and 
Bill Maher that we are alive 
today, by having the cabin in 
a fairly warm condition, wood 
enough to do us over night; 
there was also some flour, rice 
and dog feed here. The ther- 
mometer registered 60 below 
zero and the winds howled on 
the glaciers, We did not know 
how long it would be before 
we might he rescued by some- 
one coming along. 

Sixteen days of watchful 
waiting we spent in this cabin, 
looking for Joe and Bill, who 


were carrying the mail, but 
they likewise had encountered 
severe storms and were de- 
laved. They arrived about 
2:30 in the afternoon and were 
pretty tired. Of course they 
did everything they could to 











tt and hand being left to heal up in nature’s own way. 


make us comfortable, and the 
following day they went back 
after our outfit. They found 
one dog alive and three frozen 
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to death. The other three had disap- thy and here we are. I expect to be help around the camp and do all I ean. 
peared. No doubt they tried to go back able to get around by the time the By next year I expect to be able to go 
to Shushana. Since then one of the hunting season opens, but will not be some. If my horses live thru the win- 
three has showed up at Solo Creek; able to walk enough to do any guiding’ ter I will be pretty lucky. All the other 


in the hills, but if 
take out I will 


the other two, no doubt, have died. 
The next day we started for MeCar- 


do 


have died this 
“BROWNIE.” 


horses in that 


winter, 


I can get a party to 
the wrangling and 


country 





As announced in our May number, Outdoor 
Life, owing to the tremendous inereases in cost of 
paper and other essentials entering into the pro- 
duction of the magazine, has found it necessary 
to increase its subseription and single-copy price. 

Beginning with our July number, Outdoor Life 
will sell on the newsstands of the United States 
and its possessions at 25 cents a eopy, instead of 
20 cents as now, and the vearly subseription price 
In 
Canada the new subscription priee will be $2.75 
(advanced from $2.25), 
will be $3 (raised from $2.50). 


will be advanced 50 cents, or to $2.50 a year. 


while the foreign price 
Altho our own 
expenses have advanced in all departments an 
average of about 50 per cent since our last raise 





Our Increased Subscription Price 


was put into effect a couple of years ago, yet we 
are only effecting a raise now of 25 per cent in 
the cost of the magazine, whieh we believe to be 
more than fair. 

With our July number the size of Outdoor Life 
will be inereased, which will insure our readers a 


larger volume of matter. Other improvements 
will also be noticeable, such for instanee as the 
quality of both the literary and_ letterpress 


features. 

Until July lst we shall aeeept subseriptions in 
the United States and its possessions at the old 
rate of $2 each; on and after that date the price 
$2.50. See special offer and eoupon in 


will be 


our advertising pages. 























OVIS DALLI GROUP IN THE COLORADO MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 


ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest idea 
Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please 


voted. 


The Theory and Development of 
the Bass Fly. 


PART II. 
By O. W. Smith. 


(Concluded from Last Month.) 
One angle of bass fly fishing very 
seldom emphasized is the dry fly. Sev- 
eral years ago, when dry fly fishing 
first cume to our notice in the United 
States, I experimented somewhat with 
the surface fly on bass waters, pre 


paring a short article upon the subject 
for Forest and Stream. To the best of 
my knowledge, that was the first con- 
tribution upon the matter to appear in 
print. To date, few angling writers 
have added very much to our know! 
edge. So here we have almost a vir 
xin field for experimentation and in 
vestigation. Just now [| ean think of 
but one article upon the topic, tho un 
doubtedly others have published. 

Of course, the preferred 
method, the most successful 
inethod ordinarily, is to allow 
the fly to sink just beneath the 
surface, but IT am here in print 
to tell you that will 
to surface flies, with a 
rush and vim that will delight 
the heart of the appreciative 
ingler, perhaps send a chill of 
fear to his heart if using an 
ultra light rod. Naturally, not 
always will flies win, 
but when the conditions are 
right they will. And as sur 
fuce fly fishing is the last 
word in the art of taking trout, 
so it is the climax of the bass 
tly-fisher’s experience. 

In my experience, 
fishing for is at 
in the evening. from a_ehalf 
hour after sundown until the 
surface of the water becomes 
quite dark. The flies must be 
handled adroitly and tied true 
to pattern. I think the 
ure more particular in the mat 


been 


briss rise 


rise 


surface 





dry fly- 


bass its best 


bass 


ter of a surface fly, demand- 
ing that it look like something 
real, than they are when the 
usual method is employed. _ It 
would seem that the reason 
might be found in the better 
view they get of the counter- 
feit presentment and the lack 
of motion, Often the feathers 
will alight upon the surface of 
the water and remain quies- 
cent for some seconds,  per- 


haps a minute, before the rise 
takes place, Now, where was 
the bass during all that time? 
Might he not have been near 
studying the object, trying to 


pears Within a minute or two, a gentle 
notion should be imparted to the line, 
so that the fly will struggle slightly, 
sending out an ever-widening circle of 
ripplets, the object being to duplicate 


the action of an insect upon the sur- 
face of the water. Whoever saw a fly 
struggling across the water at express 


speed, kicking up a wake like that of 
un outboard motor? Yet, men call that 
fly-fishing. It will get bass, for his 
pugnacious or curious disposition leads 
him to strike at anything moving, but 
it is not fly-fishing per se. It seems 
to me that the methods of the pure dry 
flyist more nearly approximates Nature. 

Naturally not always is the dry fly 
successful, nor can all anglers handle 
them successfully. are different 
and anglers are not alike. Just the 
same, for the rod artist, for the man 
to whom the highest art appeals, dry 
fly bass fishing is bound to become 


sass 


in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
enclose a 3-cent stamp. 


more and. more popular. Nowhere in 
all angling does the method so nearly 
agree with the theory as in dry fly- 
fishing. Here the theory of the fly is 
met exactly. I have said, speaking of 
the wet fly, that a man’s success is in 
exact ratio to the measure with which 
he has met Nature; if that be meas- 
urably true of the wet fly, it is im- 
measurably true of the dry counterfeit 
presentment. 

Another modern development of bass 
fly-fishing is the buck-tail fly, made in 
various forins and colors, none of which 
so far as I have observed copy any- 
thing in Nature; but that is not essen- 
tial when the bass are on the feed. 
When are shy and finicky, the 
angler will find it worth while to copy 
natural insects closely and reduce the 
size of his flies, but when the fish are 
crazy mad for surface feed the buck- 
tail flies will not only win bass, but 

will win lots of bass. The buck- 


bass 
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tail is an attractive lure, easily 
cast and handled in the water. 
I unhesitatingly recommend it, 
and advise anglers to devote 
at least a single page of their 
fly-books to a fair selection of 
colors. 

While upon the subject |} 
must not neglect to mention a 
still more recent development 
of the fly, tho one might almost 


think it a Darwinian “connect- 
ing link’ between the well- 
known “plugs” and the artifi- 


cial flies. I refer, of course, 
to “bass bugs’’—body of cork, 
enameled, with wings attached, 
sometimes tails also added. 
They are floaters, handled ex- 
actly like flies, and in my ex- 
perience uniformly successful. 
I have one, a “Bumblebee.” 
which looks for all the world 
exactly like that noisy insect, 
and when upon the water, 
slightly agitated by the rod, 1 
will defy any man, much less 
bass, to tell the actual from the 
artificial. Of course, not as 
much skill is required to han- 
dle the “bass bug” as is neces- 
sary to make the true flies suc- 
cessful, and for that very reza- 





son I recommend them as an 
introduction to fly-fishing. 
Once let a man catch a few 


bass on a fly-rod and he will 
forever be enamored with the 
sport. 

Perhaps I should mention in 
passing the “plugs,” those tiny 
casting lures, built for fly-rods, 
for while not flies, they, too, 
may serve as “eonnecting 











make up his mind as to its 
true character? If no fish ap- 
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links.” They are surface and 
surface-underwater in styles, 
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4 GOOD FLY WATER. 


light and easily handled. An ordinary 
5-ounee fly-rod will handle them easily 
und without danger, tho a  5-pound 
small-mouth may test a 5-ounce rod 
hevond the point of safety. Such lures 
can be secured in a great variety of 
eolors, from white to red and varie- 
gated. To the short-rod artist who has 


never attempted fly-fishing I would 
suggest that he investigate the possi 


bilities of the lighter lure and slender 
rod, not only as a sporting proposition. 
but as a fish-getter. 

So much for the theory and develop- 
ment of the fly in bass fishing. As the 
reader has noticed, the development has 
been away from pure fly-fishing, a mat- 
ter for which I am profoundly sorry. 
To me there is nothing more enjoyable, 
more worth while—if you will, more 
scientifie—than real fly-fishing. By 
real fly-fishing, I mean duplicating as 
nearly as possible the inseet and then 
cnusing it to act just as a real insect 
nets when it falls upon the surface of 
stream or lake. To that end I urge the 
fisherman to study Nature. Go to the 
water without rod and fly and wateh 
just what a fly does when it is unfor- 
tunate enough to fall upon the water— 
how it struggles, where the fish rises. 
A man with eyes and who uses his head 
for something beside a hatrack can fol- 
low along the banks of a bass river 
with utmost profit. If a bass is feed- 
ing, nine times out of ten it will rise 
in the same spot when a fly comes 
floating by, not only once, but again 
and again. If a certain swirl of the 
current makes a good lurking place for 
o bass at one point, it will make just 
as good a spot anywhere else in the 
stream. So one comes to know “fishy” 
places, 

I think more skill is required to han- 
die flies adroitly than is required to 
fish with lures, remembering always 
that knowledge anywhere wins, but just 
the same, any man who cares to give 4 
little time to the matter can become a 
past master of the gentle art of casting 
a fly for bass. Perhaps the reader wil! 
be disappointed with this paper, in that 








J] have not given lists of “best” flies, 
just how to handle the rod, ete., ete. 
Such was not my purpose—that is be- 


ing told month by month and year by 
year in this department. Simply, I have 
tried to make plain the theory of mod- 
ern fly-fishing for showing the 
tendency of development, as well as at 
least attempting to convince the reader 
that he may “go and do likewise.” And, 
in closing, I must say once more, every 
would-be successful fisherman must 
study Nature. 


bass, 


Learning to Cast the Fly 


By O. W. Smith. 


“The object of your cust is to take 
fish, so do not allow yourself to become 


« double-jointed ramrod in action.” 


You cannot learn how to cast a fly 
by reading treatises upon the subject; 
neither can any man, be he ever so ex- 
pert, teach you the rudiments of fly- 
casting. You may read all the books 
in the world upon the subject, and they 


ure legion; and you may practice on 
the lawn, under the tuteluge of some 


past master of the art, until gray head 
ed, and never learn to place a fly so 
as to take trout. I have said all this 
just to warn you not to expect too 
much from what is to follow. There is 
just one trail leading to casting skill, 
and that is the way of practical experi 
ence on stream and lake. However, 
there are certain general principles 
which may be set down for the guidance 
of the student fisherman, but let me 
warn you right here against learning to 
cast by “rule of thumb.” Better a week 
on a stream than a cycle on the lawn. 

For your first lesson—pardon me, 
first experience—in casting, by all 
means select some shallow, open stream 
with a moderate current. As you hope 


to save your soul, do not choose one 
with brushy banks and overhanging 


trees: the reasons therefor will herein- 
after appear, as the lawyers say. With 
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rod properly assembled, you step into 
the water, wade to the center, and face 
down stream. (When actually fly-fish 
ing, wherever possible I fish up stream, 
but when learning to cast it is a good 
plan to cast with the current; then the 
tlies are always out in front, in the 
proper position for beginning the back 
cast.) Strip off line until it equals or 
exceeds slightly the length of the rod: 
If you are using a 9-foot rod, then 
twelve feet of line, including the 6-foot 
leader, will be about right. <A _ single 
fly is attached to the end of the leader, 
rather large—No. 8, say—some striking 


pattern like “Silver Doctor,” “Yellow 
Sally,” “Royal Coachman,” “Scarlet 
Ibis,” ete., because the eye will “pick 


them up” quickly, no matter where they 


may strike, and it is of utmost impor 
tance to see your fly until vou can 
“east by instinct,” if such a thing is 


possible. 

There are just two motions in 
ing, the back-east and the east. 
back-east is in preparation for the 
and is far more important than 
mere placing of the flies, for if 
back-cast is properly executed the 
can reasonably be expected to take care 


cast 
The 
cast 
the 
the 


cust 


of itself. Keep the elbow down, but 
free; forget it. Do most of the work 
with the wrist and forearm, ably as 


sisted by the rod, tho if lifting the arm 
rests you do not hesitate to lift it. Do 
not make a fetish of “form” or you 


will never acquire and grace in 
casting. The object of your cast is to 
take a fish, so do not allow yourself 
to become a double-jointed ramrod_ in 
action thru a foolish worship of “form. 

Your fly, a bright spot of 
floating on the surface of the 
twelve feet below you. Your 
held (Fig. 1) about fifteen degrees 
above the horizontal—that is, always 
with the tip pointing slightly upward. 
This is of utmost importance and should 
become a fixed habit. Lift the fly from 
the water with a quick. firm motion, 
not sharp jerk, swinging the rod straight 
up and back until the tip the 
perpendicular—for convenience in re 
membering, let us say more, ‘“fif 
teen degrees.” Now you must wait un 
til the line straightens out in the rear. 
This is really the erucial point in the 
whole operation. If you wait too long 


ease 


color, Is 
water 


rod is 


passes 


once 


the flies fall behind and the east is 
made “with great harm and hurt.” If 
you do not wait long enough—swing 


the rod front before the line and leader 
has straightened out behind—the fly 
will be weakened or even snapped off 
The length of this pause can be learned 
only by experience, and will vary in 
ratio to the length of the cast, strength 
of the wind, ete. Having someone stand 
in the rear and tell vou when the fl) 
is straight is a method advised by some 


instructors, a method with which I am 
not entirely in sympathy. The soone! 
the caster learns to depend upon him 
self the better. Cast with a short line 


until you learn instinctively when your 
leader is fuly extended behind you, then 
lengthen the cast, and not before You 
may, and undoubtedly will, snap off 

few flies im mastering the 
the back cast by your lone, but master 
it von and be all the bet 


technic of 


soon will. ter 
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SHOWS 
FLY 


DOTTED LINE 
FORWARD BEFORE 


FIG 2 BACK CAST 


for learned early in the 
game to depend upon yourself, 

Let us turn our attention to the 
forward cast, i. e., learn to place the 
fly upon the water in a life-like and 
natural manner. From what has been 
said in the preceding paragraph, the 
reader realizes how important it is that 
the angler see to it that a clear space 
j the rear, no trees, brush or weeds 
reaching out to intercept the fly, and 
when he understands that the measure 
of the forward cast is, by and large, in 


caster having 


now 


iS at 


exact ratio to the length of the back- 
east, he will never for one instant for 
get the importance of the rearward 


swing of the line (Fig. 2). When the 
line and leader reaches straight out be- 


hind, the forward cast begins. Bring 
the rod forward with a strong, sharp 
swing, increasing the power until the 


fifteen degrees above 
reached; if you allow 
it to drop below that point you will 
spoil the and be in the worst of 
positions to “strike” should a fish 
Stopping the cast with the point of the 
rod up will cause the leader to straight 
en out at the end of the line, and the 
fly will dip down with a sudden little 
swoop and touch the water before the 
line “bellies” down toward the surface. 
Perhaps it is not of utmost importance 
that the fly strike the water first when 
fishing rough water, but it is a prime 
requisite when casting over quiet glassy 
pools—that I know; so I always strive 
to cast a light and feathery fly, no mat- 
ter what the conditions, to which fact 
I attribute my success with flies. 

The reader will remember I 
by saving he should employ twelve feet 
of line for his initial cast; with so short 
2 line “eontrol”’ will be a simple mat- 
ter, but learn to control the fly abso- 
lutely. Never more than twelve 
feet of line until you are able to make 
the back-cast without fear of snapping 
off the fly, and the forward cast with 
precision. In ninety-nine hundredths of 
control is of vastly greater im 
portance than is distance. Then, in all 
your practice casting, shoot at 
thing, and make that something the side 


original position 
the horizontal—is 


east 


= rise. 


started 


use 


easts 


some 


WHAT 
WAS 


Outdoor Life 


Seen 4 


eddy below a rock, ete., 

Do not make aimless 
Always seek to cast at a 
As vou achieve 
lengthen your cast until you 
twenty feet of line with 


feet good uverage 


of a log, an 
fishful 


Custs, 


Spots, 
ever. 
definite spot, and hit it. 
control, 
are handling 
ease, and twenty 
short 


is a 
cast. 
may be divided into three 
“short,” “medium” and “long.” 
the average man’s short 
might be considered medium by an ex- 
pert, still we may with Southard: 
“A ‘short from twenty to thirty 
a ‘medium cast’ is from thirty to 
feet; a ‘long from forty 
feet.” Few men can Cast ac- 
over fifty feet, and anyway, 
are caught under forty feet 
than over. If vou can cast forty feet- 
I very nearly said thirty feet—you can 
fish the average stream. I believe the 
most of my fish have caught un- 
der thirty feet. There is a reason why 
the short successful: the 
more line you the more ditfi- 
cult it is to the fish 


Casts 
classes 
While cast 
Siy 
cast’ is 
feet: 
forty 
to fifty 
curately 
more fish 


cast’ is 


been 
cast is more 
bave out 
before 


ot] ae 
strike has 


WOULD WAS BROUGHT 


STRAIGHT 


HAPPEN IF ROD 
OUT BEHINI. 
dis- 


seek 


Do not 


sike of 


rejected the hook. 
tanee merely for the 
Acquire accuracy first. 


distance. 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 608S—A Remarkable Catch of 
Bass. 

Ienclose photo of 82 lbs. of black bass, 
26 in number, with an average weight 
of nearly 3% Ilbs.; largest weighed 6 Ibs.; 
fish were caught in Government reser- 
voir, some twenty-odd miles from Pen- 
dleton, Ore, Eight of these bass weighed 
over 5 Ibs. each. Catch was made with 
a copper and nickel spoon, without bait. 
Time, less than 5 hours. Lucky fisher- 
men were Dr. Inghram, Pendleton’s lead- 
ing dentist; Dan Bowmen, local mer- 
chant; and Sol Baum of Pendleton’s 


Sporting Goods Store. Fishing for bass 
in this locality is something entirely new 


to the local sportsmen. These fish have 
been increasing to such an extent that 
the opinion is that by next year fishing 
for bass in the Government reservoir 
will be the finest the country can pro- 
duce, These fish were planted some 
five years ago, and there has been lit- 
tle or no fishing for same until this 
year. A number of good catches beside 


this has been made this year—sixty-five 
pounds for two men—and it is nothing 
for one man to go down and bring back 
four or five nice three- and 
bass. Pendleton has never 
nized as good fishing ground, 


four-pound 
recog- 


only 


been 
yet 








AN UNUSUAL CATCH OF BASS. 








last week I could have sent you a pic- 
ture of twenty-two steelheads, a three- 
day catch, caught by one man, the total 


weight of which was over 100 pounds, 
largest fish over ten pounds. We have 
the Umatilla tiver running thru the 


town, where fish are caught in the heart 


of the city, and have an abundance of 
creeks three to five miles from the city, 
where trout are caught to one's heart’s 
content. At times fishing is poor, as 


will be found in any locality, but when 


fishing is right we are sure to get our 
share. Many Eastern people passing 
thru our city have remarked that we 


have it on the Eastern cities when it 
comes to real fish and fishing, and more 
than one angler would surely journey 


across the continent to make just one 
catch like we make any day when things 
are right. [I also wish to say at this 
time that the Government reservoir I 


my previous statement is 
devoted to irrigation pur- 
the spring of the year 
when fishing is at its best this lake or 
reservoir is about eleven miles in cir- 
cumference and in low stage about six 
miles. I will be glad to give any infor- 
mation to your readers at any time re- 
garding our beautiful country and fish- 
ing.—S. J Pendleton, Ore. 

Yours of April 16th with accompany- 
ing photo has just reached my desk. 
am very sorry indeed that it was held 


mentioned in 
a large lake 
poses, and in 


up so long, as it will not appear until 
May in the Fireside—a matter beyond 
my control, each letter being published 
in turn. The catch of bass I consider 


truly wonderful, fish averaging so large 


being unusual. Beware lest you overdo 
it, and like the people of the East. mourn 
when too late. It is a poor policy to 
lock the door after the old gray mare 
has been stolen, or limit the catch of 
fish after all the fish have been caught. 
You people of the West have such won- 


derful fishing that you are apt to think 


it will never become poor, but take the 
experience of the East and Middle West 
as a warning. Some day, before your 
lakes and streams are exhausted, I am 
soing West just for one good summer's 
fish. Let us hear from with 


you again, 


another picture or two.—O. W. 


Letter No. 609—Ben Thar Kicks, 


Angling Editor:—I wish to 
ceptions to your statement in 
1919, issue of Outdoor Life, 
say “that Gen Thar resorts to any such 
practices those who know him would 
not for a moment believe; he just 
couldn't.” In order to make the matter 
interesting, I'll put up $500 for every 
trout that you or any one else can catch 
in the Nooksack River -other than by 
angling right on the bottom, or by a 
spoon or troll. The fact of the matter 
is, in the Nooksack the trout—cut- 
throats, May trout, Dolly Varden, jacks, 


take ex- 
December, 
when you 


silvers, steelheads and salmon _ trout— 
are underfeeders. Will not take a fly 
and seldom a spoon. This, of course, 
applies to the lower stretches of the 
river. On the upper Nooksack, the 
North and South Fork of the river, it is 
different; for there they are caught on 


flies and spoons. However, in bait fish- 


ing, one must use sinkers, and very 
heavy ones, too, in order to get even a 
nibble. I fish in the lakes almost ex- 


clusively and find that on some days the 
trout will not rise to bait, spoon or fly, 
while on other days, the last quarter of 
the moon, they will take flies and bait 
on the surface, I do a lot of bait cast- 
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There is a South Bend bait for every 
kind of fighting game-fish. 











-For Every Kind of Fishing - 


Whether you're casting or trolling— 
whether you wish to lure trout, bass, 
pike, pickerel or musky—-or even 


some species of salt water fish 


you 


can choose the particular bait to make 
“strike” from the South Bend 
Quality Tackle line. 


’em 


For perfect bait-casting — without 
back-lash, snarl or tangle 
new South Bend Level- Winding 
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Sent Free 
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ing, using a very small piece of salmon 
eggs as a lure. I have fished Lake 
Whatcom on days that the minute the 
bait hit the water the trout hit the 
bait. Then again I’ve fished for hours, 
the bait lying on the bottom, before I 
would get a bite. When this happens I 
usually get a large one on the first bite. 
From then on they get smaller and leave 
unless I put out some “chum,” boiled or 
cut-up salmon eggs. In a former ar- 
ticle I mentioned this ‘‘chum” business, 
that you took exception to. I believe I 
made the statement—and do yet—that it 
was as sportsmanlike to use bait and 
chum as it was for hunters to use de- 
coys, use an automatic or pumpgun and 
spread wheat or cut-up potatoes on the 
grounds where ducks were in the habit 
of feeding in order to attract them to 
their doom. I still maintain it and defy 
any refutation of the stand taken. Some 
call a fellow who uses bait of any kind 
a “plunker,”’ maintaining” that it is not 
sportsmanlike. I maintain that if that 
is the way a fellow wishes to fish, and 
he wishes to use two rods and two lines, 
he is as much a sportsman as the fellow 
who uses two barrels to his gun, or the 
fellow who uses an automatic on his 
shooting expedition. The trouble with 
most anglers as well as hunters is they 
view it from different angles, as Chaun- 
ecey Thomas aptly puts it. I believe I 
stated that as far as I was concerned, if 
a fellow felt he wanted to use two rods 
and as many lines, it did not make him 
any the less a sportsman. I still main- 
tain it, but I didn’t say that he would 
get more fish, for most assuredly he will 
not —for the very patent reason that 
while he is baiting one hook he will get 
a bite on the other—that is, if the fish 
are biting—and between the two he is 
constantly baiting up a hook when he 
should be holding the rod for -an ex- 
pected bite. His using the two rods does 
not interfere with my style of fishing 
or shock my sense of ethics. I’m sports- 
not to criticise another 


man enough 
brother sportsman just because _ he 


doesn’t happen to want to use my style. 
However, if I can be of any help to him 
by making suggestions that will enable 
him to “bring home the bacon,” I feel 
that I’ve done a sportsman’s duty. Some 
there are who will decry fishing on the 
bottom, yet will say, “But here, son, is 
the secret of successful walleye fishing 
Go down after ’em! Go down after 'em!” 
So you see that a fellow must go down 
after trout as well, especially when the 
water is roily. Consistency, oh! con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel! It seems 
some would-be editors are devoid of un- 
derstanding just what consistency 
means. In conclusion, let’s be just. 
Let’s be good sportsmen by not criticiz- 
ing where criticism is not due. Let’s go 
farther and be liberal, conceding that 
there are others besides our little selves. 
When we have done so, we will have 
exemplified that noblest of all noble 
traits—charity—and it covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Then we won't have to 
hire a boat, row out in a lake, stick our 
fingers in the water and pull them out 
and look for the hole, to show how much 
we will be missed when we shuffle off 
this mortal coil. I hope I have made 
myself lucid, and that those who are 
unfortunate in reading this will be bene- 
fited thereby.—Ben Thar, Bellingham 
Wash. 

Ouch !—O. W. 8. 

Letter No. 610—Fly-Fishing Dope. 

Ieditor Angling Department: — My 
young son is very much interested in 
fly-fishing and tackle. Can you answer 
the following: 1. How small size tapered 
line would you recommend using with 
4% or 4%-o0z., 8%-ft. split bamboo fly 
rod of good quality? 2. Give the ad- 
dress of Perry D. Frazer, maker of Pio- 
neer lines. 3. Where are the Leonard 
rods made? 4. What makes, English and 
American fly rods, are considered best? 
5. Do you think dry flies more success- 
ful on our streams and lakes, and what 
dry-fly patterns have you found best? 
6. What fly-tying vise is best? 7. What 
firm carries best stock of fly-tying tools 
and materials? 8. What books can you 
suggest that would be of interest on fly- 


fishing, either wet or dry?—L. B. F., 
Olympia, Wash. 
You have given me a “large order.” 


and I am somewhat doubtful of my abil- 
ity to answer you fully, so many of your 
questions involve personal opinions—but 
here goes: 1. In double tapered lines for 
wet fishing I would advise line E: for 
drv-fly, same weight rod, D or C. Much 


will, of course, depend upon the “action” 
of the 
will be 
Frazer, 
ard 


however, the above 
found satisfactory. 2. Perry D. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 3. The Leon- 
are made by William Mills & 


rod. TI think. 


rods 


Outdoor Life 


Son, 21 Park Place, New York. 4. A mat- 
ter of personal opinion simply. Probably 
the Leonard takes first place in this 
country, tho such rods as Hawes, Toura- 
dif, Divine, Thomas, Bick, V. L. & A., 
Jack Frost., ete., etce., all have their 
friends. Among the English rods the 
Sextile, Sheringham and Halford are fa- 
mous. The fact of the matter is, every 
firm puts out rods under various names. 
5. Still an open question, all depending, 
I think, upon the character of the 
streams. I am acquainted with waters 
much fished, where the dry-fly is far 
and away the most successful. As to 
pattern, I would say, the one most suc- 
cessful in your locality. Govern your 
selection by the wet-fly most used by 
experienced anglers. 6. One of the Eng- 
lish manufacture, No. A, sold by Will- 
iam Mills & Son. You will find no dif- 
ficulty in securing a less expensive ar- 
ticle which will serve as well. 7. I do 
not know Western conditions. In the 
East, William Mills & Son. 8. “The Dry- 
Fly and Fast Water,” LaBranche; ‘“Fly- 


Fishing and Spinning,” Shaw; “Trout 
Fly-Fishing in America,” Southard; 
“Fishing With Floating Flies,’’ Camp: 
“Practical Dry-Fly Fishing,” Gill; “Trout 
Lore,” Smith; all for sale by Outdoor 
Life. There are many, many others. 
Trust the above may prove helpful.— 
O. W. S. 

Letter No. 611—Some _ Feather-Dycing 


Hints. 

Editor Angling Department:—May I 
presume to add a suggestion or two to 
the really excellent article upon coloring 
feathers in the January Outdoor Life? 
(page 29). If when rinsing after dyeing 
you add to the last rinsing water enough 
ordinary starch to make the water milky 
—say to a quart of water, cold, add a 
piece of starch the size of a walnut— 
stir till dissolved; water can be set aside 
until starch settles, then use over and 
over again. You will see how much nicer 
your feathers are. Also, instead of dyes, 
in.an emergency, get a tube of oil paint, 
desired color, clean feathers as for other 
dyes, dissolve some of the paint in gaso- 
line or alcohol to desired shade, dip 
feathers, shake a minute or two; less 
work if feathers are wanted in a hurry. 
I used to dye feathers for a living, and 
if I can be of help to you in any way 
you have but to command me. Why not 
dip feathers in a little turpentine or 
gasoline to rid of the parasites, or use 
some in the first wash water. I say 
soap is the best for washing—luke warm 
water. The alum is good, but if you let 
the water boil, feathers will be discol- 
ored.—Ida T., Cleveland, Ohio. 

I want to thank you for your valuable 
suggestions regarding dyeing feathers. 
I had discovered for myself that boiling 
feathers in alum water was disastrous 


to shades. I think your suggestions 
splendid, especially the one regarding 


using oil paint: that should work splen- 
didly. My wife says your starch hint 
is just like a woman’s, right to the point 
—and always missed by a mere man. 
Never saw it given in any book on dye- 
ing feathers; shall certainly have an 
honored place in my forthcoming book. 
Anything further you may have to “sug- 
rest” along the line will be gratefully 
received and gladly published.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 612—Preserving Frogs and 


Minnows, 

Editor Angling Department:—I would 
like to know how to preserve minnows 
and frogs. Please let me hear promptly. 
—A. D. S., Gary, S. D. 

This question has been answered sev- 


eral times thru the Fireside. Let me 
say, however, that the sportsman will 
never be satisfied with the results. One 


of the best receipts ever tried by me is 
the one given in April. 1918, Outdoor 
Life. I quote: ‘Use 60 per cent salt 


and 40 per cent saltpeter. a layer of the 
minnows and a layer of the mixture.” 
Another formula given in the same issue 
which I have never tried: ‘Commercial 
formalin (40 per cent) and water: 90 
per cent of the latter to 10 per cent of 
the former. Keep air-tight. if possible. 
Packing in layers of dry salt is better.” 


But as I said in opening, you will not 
be satisfied with the result. setter far 


invest in commercial product, or better 
still, use live bait.—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 613—Flies for Whitefish. 

(So many requests have come for this 
information that we are very glad in- 
deed to publish the following letter.— 
O. W. 8.) 

Editor Angling Department:—On page 
30 of January Outdoor Life there is a 
ceuestion relating to the catching of 
Whitefish on a fly. I have found no 





difficulty in getting the common White- 
fish—Goregonus albus—and also the 
northern C. labradoricus—one the fly. 
There are three chief methods. On 
streams like the Saguenay where white- 
fish search masses of floating foam for 
entrapped ephemeras use only two flies 
to the leader. Allow the cast to alight 
on a mass of foam and wait. In early 
July one will not have to wait long in 
some of the pools. On rivers like the 
Nepigon and in the bays of lakes, white- 
fish come to the surface at evening, 
their fins making ripples where they are 
slowly circling around. Use four or five 
flies to the leader, cast near the fins and 
let the cast settle down. Do not move 
it as for trout. Another way is to use 
this same cast of flies with a small 
sinker in place of the stretcher fly, al- 
lowing the cast to remain quietly near 
the bottom. Whitefish will try to pick 
these flies like huckleberries. Use very 
small flies.—Dr. M., N. Y 

I wish to thank you for your good in- 
formation regarding fly-fishing for 
whitefish, which has just come to hand. 
It is just that sort of material we are 
seeking and it is so hard to get, simply 
because the men who do know won't 
write, while those who don’t, write too 
much. There are many fellows, too, 
who answer too much. Your letter is’ 
delightful, right to the point and com- 
plete. Could you not send us a short 
thousand word article on the ‘fishing? 
I would be glad, indeed, to publish it. 
Believe me, when I say a camp chair 
shall be reserved for you right close up 
by the fire.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 614—Flies for Rainbow. 


Editor Angling Department:—Here- 
with you have my order for “Trout 
Lore” and trust I will not be disap- 


pointed in receiving it promptly. There 
are a few rainbow in this country and 
I would like your opinion as to the right 
kind of fly to use. I have been using 
Royal Coachman and Black Gnat with 
fair success. The past season was “poor 
fishing”’ for us here, I think, owing to 
the very low water. The trout, I believe, 
went down into the deep holes from 
which it was impossible to stir them. 
What do you think of salmon eggs an@ 
where can I get them?—H. S., Ss. D. 

Your very welcome letter was for- 
warded me from Denver; I trust your 
appreciated order for “Trout Lore” has 
been filled from the head camp long 
ere this, and that you will find it some-: 
what informational and amusing. Now 
as to your question regarding flies and 
bait for trout. The two you name, Roy- 
al Coachman and Black Gnat, I hold 
among my three best. Add the Profes- 
sor, and change the Black Gnat to a 
Black Prince now and then; the differ- 
ence between them being that the Black 
Prince has a wee red tail, sometimes 
very fetching. I can suggest no better 
flies without personally studying your 
problem, but perhaps if you would use 
smaller flies, Nos. 12 and 16, sometimes 
even 18, you would find the fish rising 
better. Wait till well along in the af- 
ternoon, when the deep shadows reach 
out over those deep pools, then cast a 
light fly, handling as long a line as 
possible, and if the feathers touch rrop- 
erly I am sure net results will prove 
satisfactory. Any tackle house can sup- 
ply preserved salmon eggs; they are 
good of course, but for sport cannot com- 
pare with successful fly fishing. Write 
Goodwin Granger Co., 1237-45 E. Ninth 
Ave., Denver, Colo.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 615—Enamelling Lures. 


Editor Angling Department:—I make 
my own “plugs” and have one that 


“wiggles” right. Want to know how I 
can enamel a lure white and have it stav 
that way. Also where can I secure 
luminous paint?—J. T., Muskegon, Mich. 

The thing you need is a waterproof 
enamel to cover the painted lure. Get 
ten cents worth of amyl acetate—banana 
oil—and dissolve one or two old camera 
films in it—will have to cut up the film 
in small bits, of course—and the result 
will be enamel “good enough.” Buy 
cheap ten-cent store enamel, ten cents 
the can, any color, paint the lure three 
or four coats, and after thoroly dry ap- 
ply your enamel dressing. White will. 
in my experience, turn yellow with time, 
unless baked on. Of course you know 
the “boughten” lures are “baked” in a 
fierce heat. You can make up a bunch 
of lures and send them to a firm like 
Shakespeare, Kalamazoo, Mich., and have 
them bake them, enamel them for you. 
For luminons enamel write Devoe and 
Raynolds, 101 Fulton St., N. Y¥.; think 
they can put you in the way of securing 
what you desire.—O. W. S. 
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Ourdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game-department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





Record of Geese Habits a Century 
Old. 


kditor Outdoor Life 
terest what you say in the February 
number of Outdoor Life about geese 
nesting in trees. The habit of wild 
geese in that respect is mentioned in 
the journal kept by Lewis & Clark while 
on their memorable expedition to the 
Pacific Coast in 1805. That journal was 
ufterwards edited by Mr. Paul Allen and 
published in two volumes, which pub- 


:—I note with in- 


lication consists largely of quotations 
from the journal. On page 77 of Vol- 


ume I appears the following 
from the journal: 

“Near this lake were the remains of 
forty-three temporary lodges which 
seem to belong to the Assinniboines, who 
are now on the river of the same name. 
A great number of swans and geese 
were also in it, and from this circum- 
stance we named the creek Goose Creek, 
and the lake by the same name. These 
geese, we observe, do not build their 
nests on the ground or in sandbars, but 
in the tops of cottonwood trees.” 

Also, on page 193 of the same volume, 
the journal reads: 

“Towards evening we also found, for 
the first time, the nest of a goose among 
some driftwood, all that we have hith- 
erto seen being on the tops of broken 
trees, on the forks, and invariably from 
fifteen to twenty feet or more in 
height.” 

And it appears from the text that the 
geese were not forced to nest in the 
trees because their nests in the marshes 
had been destroyed by the early floods, 
as in the cases mentioned by Captain 
Hubrick. 

At the time this part of the journal 
was written the Lewis & Clark expedi- 
tion was a little beyond the mouth of 
ihe Little Missouri, westward bound on 
the Missouri River and in what is now 
North Dakota. The expedition broke 
up and left winter quarters on April 
ith, as soon as the river was clear of 
ice, and the first quotation above given 
was entered in the journal on April 
13th, and the second on May 3rd, and 
before the spring freshet had arrived. 

It would be interesting to know how 
much wild geese are influenced by in- 
stinet, and how much by reason, in the 
matter of selecting suitable places for 
their nests; perhaps it was “educated 
instinct” that led them to nest high up 
in the trees and beyond the reach of 
foxes and coyotes, With the advance 
of civilization and the consequent re- 
moval of their predatory enemies, the 


excerpt 


geese appear to have reverted to their 
old-time 
ground. 

Some vears ago in 2 magazine 


custom of nesting on the 


article 





written by President Roosevelt, he men- 
tioned the fact that Lewis & Clark, ov 
their famous expedition, saw vast quan- 
tities of wild nesting in the 
boughs of cottonwood trees; he did not 


geese 





question the correctness of the journal | 


entry made by Lewis & Clark, but I 
was incredulous, the nesting of wild 


geese in trees being entirely beyond my 
experience, but the evidence is conclu- 
sive and my judgment is reversed. 
May “he who from zone to zone guides 
thru the boundless sky thy certain 
flight,” as was so beautifully said of 
the waterfowl by the poet, teach the 
wild goose where to nest and rear its 
young in safety. May its tribe increase. 


Calif. JAMES A. BURNS 
Suppose. 
By W. M. Garlington. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Suppose the 


Clarion Trumpet had sounded the last 
call and the time for the grand break-up 
of earthly things was at hand; the ark 
—not the Soviet kind—tugged at its 
ariel moorings, its motors tuned for the 
trip to the nether world, gangplank 
down to receive its passengers and 
eargo, 
Suppose we those 


were among 


to | 


make the trip and had been given the | 


opportunity to vote on the question of 
what game birds and animals were to 
be taken aboard, the allotment 
one animal, one bird and one fish, the 
specimen of each category receiving the 
popular vote to be taken along for 
placement in plentiful numbers in the 
woods and waters of the Elysian game 
fields. 

My big game hunting has been limited 
to the white-tail deer, but it is unques- 
tionably the finest truly game 


being | 


animal | 


to be found on the North American con- | 


tinent, taken from every angle and con- 


sidering what a truly game animal 
should be. The moose, the elk, the big 
bears, the sheep and the goats are 


ranked by many at the top of the list. 
Well, they may be for the trophy hunter 
ond the hunter whose hankering takes 
him into the wild, inaccessible places, | 
but from the standpoint of game which 


may be found near at hand, which yields | 


both sport and 
palatable meat, 
that the hunter 


a generous supply of 
and yet is of such size 
ean care for its car- 


cass and not go home leaving anywhere | 
of | 
out-of-the-way | 


from one-quarter to one-half ton 
meat to rot in some 
place, the white-tail 
of thinking, has more points in its fa- 
vor than has any other animal found 
in our game coverts. I know there are 
many who will go to the mat with me 
on this question, gut. be that it 


deer, to my way 


as 





} 
| 
| 
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Hunters 


Before making that trip to 
the far northwest for Moose, 
Caribou, Sheep, Mountain Goats 
or Bear, consider whom you will 
have mount your invaluable 
trophies. 

Our catalogue showing prize speci- 
mens re-created true to life will im- 
Press you with what a lifetime de- 
voted to taxidermy can attain. 


FIELD GUIDE & FREE 


BIG GAME BOOK 


Contains records of North American 

Big Game. Its 32 pages, richly illus- 

trated, will charm and convince you. 

Shows heautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale to 

realistically decorate your home, den or office. 
Write Us Today. 


JONAS BROS. , inorursices 


AND FURRIERS 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 

















YOU CAN’T SHOOT 


with adirty gun. Whether you're a rifle crank, 
shotgun fan, or revolver artist—you wouldn’t 
expect good scores on game, tin cans, or targets 
unless the bore of your gun wasin A-1 condition. 


The easiest way to keep your barrel PERFECT, 
is to merely coat it with 


Baker's Original 


BARREL-BRITE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


immediately after shooting, and forget it till 
next time. EL- E eats out ail lead- 
ing or metal fouling; “‘kills’’ powder acids in- 
stantly; loosens all residue; positively prevents 
rust and pitting for any length of time. 


Handy round box easily carried—won't break 
like a bottle, nor squash like a tube. Costs 50 
cents at your dealers—or direct. 


‘“‘A CLEANER GUN WITH LESS WORK” 


SAFETY PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. O. Kansas City, Mo. 














You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
|Lt FE when w visting advertisers. 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


( John A. renal a D., F. A. C. s. \ 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,”’ 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 





60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


1824 Curtis Street 

















300 


Ge AUTOGLAS 


PAT. MAY 2° 1914. 





Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers, 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind, 
glare and flying particles. 


Obtainable everywhere from Opticians, Motor 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments, 


We will be pleased to furnish the address of 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, II 









Notice how the two holes in this spinner prevent the 
hooks from flying 4 

back and fouling 
in the line. Will 
land many a fish 
that acommon_  , HOOKS CANNOT 
Spinner would CATCH IN LINE F 
lose. Illustration shows smallest 
size suitable for the little fishes. 
Made in all sizes; Nos. 00, 0, 
1,2, and 3, 25c;' Nos. 4, 35: 
Nos. 5 and 6, 5Uc, postpaid. 


Knowles Automatic Striker 
THE SPOON BaIT SUPREME 


Fish j ie tks the hook out of slot and sudden Stop at end of 
———— spoon strikes hook firmly into jaw. Darts 
and dives 
ta like a real 


 .SEE THOSE 
TWO HOLES?, 









PAT. APPD. FOR 












Catches 
tiga min- 
Bass, Trout, 
SIX SIZES. 






more than any spoon or 
now. Great for all game fish. Black 
Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, etc, 
ASK your dealer. , Cate ilo, Ogue Free 

Length: 154" Dig" 234" 314" gig" 51% 
Priceeach 35c 3. 5 5c 75 90c $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER---SILVER AND COPPER..-BRASS 
S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 


























STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting inthe U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
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come forward with their 
arguments so the rest of us can judge 
the merit of their claims. 

Trophy hunting is a game which pos- 
the slightest attraction for 
me; when I go to slay an animal I want 
something to show for the trip other 
than a trophy and the sport of the chase. 
In other words, I want something to 
take home to the home folks. When 
it comes to hunting deer, with its at- 
tendant sport and moderate yield of 
meat, which can be cared for, why— 
there is no man living who would rather 
shoulder his rifle and hit the trail in 
quest of it than would I. 

The white-tail would get my _ vote, 
and I’d want him slightly larger than 
the average run of Florida deer—one 
which would weigh, minus entrails, say 
100 pounds. <A lone hunter can fix up 
one of this size and pack it into camp 
without aid. I have seen a Florida 
cracker pack a deer for over five miles 
on his shoulders. He stopped frequent- 
ly to rest, ’tis true, but he packed it in 
alone, immediately after paunching it, 


may, let them 


sesses not 


| and did not have to leave it hanging 
in the woods until aid was secured to 
bring it in. 

And, as to the trophy part of it: A 


nice set of buck antlers hanging on the 
wall looks mighty good to me and ever 
calls to mind the happy hours spent in 
the woods, the appetizing odor of back- 
straps and tenders broiling over the 
wilderness fire, and the exclamations 
of delight on the part of the home folks 


when they sat down to the delicious 
steaks cut from the hams you brought 
home to them. 

And the bird. I have never hunted 
cock partridge, but I have had consid- 
erable experience hunting two of the 


grandest game birds in existence, viz.. 
the wild turkey and the bob-white quail. 

The turkey is a grand game bird, af- 
fording both sport and a generous sup- 
ply of delicious meat. A turkey on the 
ground is a wily bird and hard to out- 
wit, but a well-broken turkey dog quick- 
ly puts it up a tree, and a turkey up 
i tree is more or less a damn fool bird, 
to say the least. It concentrates its at- 
tention on the dog and disregards the 
hunter altogether, 

But bob-white! Ah! now you are 
talking! A gentleman, and a true sport 
always, he tests both your skill and 
that of your dog. A spunkier’ sport- 
affording bird does not exist. And who 
ever turned up their nose at broiled 
quail? Take him from every angle, 
2 finer little game bird exist? I 
believe so, and he’d get my vote. 

And now for that fish. My experi- 
ence with game fishes has been limited 
to the large-mouth bass in fresh waters. 


does 
don't 


and Spanish mackerel, Snappers, etc., 
in briny waters. Salt water fishing | 


care for, but I do not believe the 
the big-mouth exists as a 
game fish. Ounce for ounce and pound 
for pound, it’s the fightenest fish I ever 
saw. I like to eat it, and I like to cast 
for it, and when one of the old bronze- 
backs hits the bait a-blam!, runs for 
the lily pads, is checked, breaks water 


do not 
superior to 


| and falls back with a resounding splash 


then the blood races thru my veins, 
life takes on a rosy hue, and I feel iike 
shouting aloud from sheer joy of living. 
Is it a real game fish? To revert to 
popular slang—I'll say so. 


The white-tail deer for big game, the 
bob-white quail for feathered game, and 


bass for finny game. 
world well stocked 


such a 


the large-mouth 
I opine that a nether 
with three would 


these not be 








bad place wherein to live. They would 


be my choice, brother sportsmen; what 
would be yours? 
Il. W. M. GARLINGTON. 


‘‘Chinamen’’ Shooting in Idaho. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the fall of 
1908, less than a dozen (the writer in- 
cluded) sportsmen held what might be 
termed a curbstone meeting in Buhl, at 
that time a village of about 200 souls 
and the end or jumping off place of the 
Twin Falls branch of the O. S. L. Rail- 
way in Idaho. The result of this meet- 


ing was the passing of the hat, the 
funds to be used for the purchase of 


Chinese pheasants. As near as I ean 
remember, we turned loose seven pairs 
the latter part of February, 1909, and 
the following fall the State Game De- 
partment turned loose a few more pairs, 

















A NICE BAG OF PHEASANTS. 


something like six. As the settlers were 
ever eager for news in those (for this 
district) early days, the fact that these 
pheasants had been turned loose with 


the request that they be preserved 
spread very rapidly, with good results. 
I might state that this part of the 


Twin Falls country is a vast irrigated 


stretch, well drained by coulees which 
empty into the Snake River Cafion, 
which forms the northern boundary. 


This cafion is several hundred feet deep 
and its side walls are rocky and in 
inany places straight up. The balance 


of the surrounding country that is not 
under water is sagebrush land. The 


predominating crops raised are alfalfa, 
wheat, clover seed crops, sugar beets. 
Ce, 

The fall 
first open 


of 1919, just past, was our 
season on these birds, and 
there was shooting a-plenty for. all. 
Thousands were killed all thru— the 
month. Each morning as day broke you 
could hear the guns begin to crack, let- 
ting up thru the day, to be resumed as 
evening approached. 























At first the pot-hunters had a snap, 
but as the birds began to get wise it 
was no unusual thing to see an auto- 
load of hunters four to six in number 
get out with less than that many 
“chicks.” 

I believe that Twin Falls can justly 
boast of more beautiful ladies’ hats 
worn for her size than any other place 
in the world since this open season. 

These game birds certainly do fine 
in this climate, and when I state that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
these birds here now, where eleven 
years ago there were none, I am _ not 
overshooting the truth. I only wish the 
cnclosed snapshot could bring out the 
beautiful coloring of these birds instead 
of the forty-five years of the writer. 


Idaho. MARCUS C. WARE. 
The Half Nelson. 
Kditor Outdoor Life:—I wm a regular 
reader of Outdoor Life and am going 


to contribute my first story. The onl) 
thing I am worrying about is whether 
or not you are going to believe me, Ii 
any of you readers have ever had an 
experience similar to this, I would like 
very much to hear about it. My stamp- 
ing ground the Red Mountains 
Southern Oregon, the gamiest part ot 
the United States. Anything from ia 
chipmunk to a cinnamon or baldface. 
But I’m leaving my story. 

One early morning last deer season 
we left our camp for the sole purpose 
of overtaking a little fresh venison. 
About 400 yards from eamp we entered 
a sweet acorn thicket. On emerging 
from the oaks we sighted a very robust 
spike buck on a little bench about 200 
yards below us. My brother elected 
himself to throw the necessary lead; 
took deliberate aim and fired. ‘The 
spike went about fifteen feet in the 
air, as tho it had been hit thru the 
heart, and bolted into a brush thicket. 
Thinking the deer had been hit, we let 
our dog go. What happened from then 
on is merely guesswork. Evidently the 
dog ran head-on to the deer, which very 
often occurs in brush. From appear- 
ances, the deer struck at the dog, head 
down, with his left front foot, with the 


is ot 


result that his foot slipped over his 
neck and caught back of his horns. 
When we came onto the deer he was 


in the stated position, apparently per- 
fectly well otherwise. It was quite an 


effort to dislodge the foot, but we fi- 
nally succeeded, Then, of course, we 
looked to see where he was hit. To 


our very great surprise, there was not 


 seratch or even a scar to be seen 
before skinning or after. In_ plain 


words, the deer was down and helpless 
thru a freak half-Nelson on itself. 
Now some of you old-timers that think 
this story sounds like fish just try put- 
ting a (live) deer’s front leg back of 
his horns. The result is that he is com- 


pletely disabled as far as running is 
concerned, I thank you. 
Calif. 


SETH B. BLAKE. 


In Defense of the Wyoming Elk. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 16! 
of Mareh Outdoor Life I find an article 
by J. G. Imeson, called “In Defense of 
the Jackson’s Hole Settlers.” Mr. Imne- 
son makes the statement that it is true 
there were a great many elk killed, but 
justifies the killing by the fact that 
the legislature of Wyoming, thru _poli- 
tics and everything else disreputable, 


A Magazine of the West 


makes the killing of the remaining elk 
herds legal. There can be no justifica- 
tion for slaughtering a lot of absolutely 


defenseless animals driven by cold and | 


starvation to the back doors of the set- 


tlers in the Jackson’s Hole country, No | 


sportsman would do such a thing and 


there must be some few sportsmen in 
that country along with the game hogs 
and butchers, 

The whole be taken 


matter should 


up by the lodge of Elks, who take their | 


and I have 
propaganda 


the animal, 
that if 


from 
but 


name 
doubt 


ho 
Was 


brought to bear on them showing them | 
what they are doing and how they are | 


destroying the herds of elk, they would 
immediately put a ban on wearing elk 
teeth and have some real legislation 
enacted that would make it illegal for 
a recurrence of the Jackson’s Hole trag- 
edy next fall. 


Just so long as the Elks | 


allow their members to pay $50 for two | 


elk teeth, just so long will the elk be 


murdered and slaughtered for those | 
teeth. 
Some time ago a friend of mine in- | 


terviewed an old Seminole Indian in the 
South who was taken up for 
aigrettes for their plumes. 
dian put the whole matter in a very few 
concise words. His defense was: “Rich 


shooting 


The old In- 


lady she no buy; Indian he no shoot.” | 


If the Elks stop wearing the teeth, 
Which is not the most elevating habit 
in the world, the demand for them will 
cease and thousands of elk which 
destroyed, as everybody knows, simply 
for their teeth, will 

Pa. 


be saved, 
H. M. BECK, D.D.S. 


Plentitude of Eagles in Alaska. 


Kditor Outdoor Life :—Having 
many eagles in Alaska, I thought | 
would send a picture of two killed last 
summer. The eagle of Alaska is a bird 
that preys on salmon, salt water fish, 
clams, crabs, ete. During the salmon 
spawning season hundreds can he seen 

















ALASKA EAGLES. 


at one time. There is a gray and also 
the bald. The average size is 6% to 7% 
feet, but I have larger. While 
with the government survey last 
mer I killed 162, on which I collected 
bounty for 149 of 50 cents each. I 
have killed as high as thirteen in forty- 
five minutes from almost one position. 
Ore, A. WESTON. 


seen 


Far Too Much for ‘‘One Dollar!’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few hours 
after I finished the writing of a 
on the prospective extermination § of 
hunting sport in America thru the ri- 
diculously extravagant shooting privi- 


ms, 


are | 


killed | 


sum- | 














The Name 
Behind the Cot I 


OR thirty years “Gold 
Medal” has been recogniz- 
| ed as the standard camp fur- 
niture among outdoor men 





everywhere. Light, strong, 
compact when folded and un- 
usually comfortable, Gold 
Medal Camp Furniture early 
gained a distinction that has 
never been lost. 


You can depend on Gold 
Medal, always. It is the log- 
ical camp furniture. Many 
styles of Folding Cots, Chairs, 
Tables, Mosquito Frames and 
Nettings, Water Pails, etc. 


At Sporting Goods, Hard- 
ware and Furniture Stores 
and Tent-Makers. Complete | 
Catalog and Dealer’s name on _ | 
request. 


1739 Packard Ave. RACINE, WIS. 





} 
GCLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. | 
| 








GoLpD MEDAL 


! Furniture For Home and Camp 

















DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Autoor shipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outheard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for Catalog 
of Motcrboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes 

¥. 4, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St, Albion. Mich. 


* KERR Gunsunc 


WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR AL. RIFLES 
AN AID TO ACCURACY 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 
40 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK 

















BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season RMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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--genuine inner armor for auto tires Double mileage; § 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Agents wanted. 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 





















The bi, advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
no moisture. 

After Pyramid Solvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oilto prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 

Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 83§c and we will send 
you a can postpaid. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
) 165 EEG Broadway, New York City 


C217 
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(JOE WELSH The London Field says— 


® LEADERS ®e “There are none others 
| Cast 


so good.”’ 
DERrecty 
s0 do thousands of 
anglers allover the world. 


Joe Welsh 
Leaders 


Telarana Nova is regis- 
tered in U. S. Canada 
and Great Britain. 





—All in one piece, a Joe 
Welsh never breaks— 
tough, strong, light, dur- 
able—the fish can’t see it. 


7 —Six Breaking Strains, 
30 to 2'2 Ibs. 3, 6 and 
9-foot lengths. 





Samples Easy to Get 








DASALDENA CALIFORNIA 
EXCLUSIVE AGENT —3-ft. 25e. 6-ft. 50e— 
US. **¢ CANADA~ 9 ft. 75c.— 








READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack a full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and toNome. Up back 
of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow. 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written. It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; and it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ing it from cover to cover. ONLY 60c POSTPAID 
Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 
good dog stories in this book—fivein all. Address: 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 
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leges conveyed by hunting license fees 
that ure a joke because they are so 
microscopic, I was shown Mr, J. Arthur 
Dunn’s article, “A Dollar’s Worth,” in 
Outdoor Life for April. Very shortly I 
will send you my view of that subject. 

It seems not to have occurred to Mr. 
Dunn that the paltry sum of $1, the 
price of four good cigars or one meal 
in a cheap restaurant, was grotesquely 
small for the benefits that he bought 
With it in rights to kill game thruout 
four great counties. 

WILLIAM T. 
York: 


HORNADAY. 
New 


Ricochets From the Game Fields. 


During the open season in Nova Sco- 
tia, 1,265 moose were killed as against 
1,243 the previous year; only 190 deer 
were killed there last year. Sinee 19138 
the number of moose taken in a season 
in Nova Scotia has not dropped below 
1,095, while in 1917 the total reached 
1,363. 

The following has just been received 
from one of the greatest bear hunters 
in this country, W. R. Crandell of 
Haines, Ore.: “Ain enclosing check for 
renewal of my subscription. The last 
number of the best magazine published 
is the best ever, and I certainly don’t 
want to miss a number. I get amused 
at some of the ideas advanced by ‘sup- 
posed’ hunters of bear, especially in re- 
gard to their tree-gnawing habits. They 
do the biting and clawing along trails 
in May and June, which is their rutting 
season, for the same reason that a buek 
or bull hooks a bush. I believe I told 


Macmillan Rivers, 
Messrs. C. E. 
sportsman-guide. 


and all subsequent ones 
effect. 





In the Land of the Midnight Sun—By C. E. Sykes 


A thrilling story of big game hunting and adventure on the Pelly and 
Yukon Territory, 
Sykes, an Oklahoma sportsman, and Ned Frost, Wyoming 
Complete in five big chapters and dozens of the most 
realistic photographs taken by both participants. 
in our July number—a fact that is mentioned now in order to give all a 
chance to get their names on our list in time to receive this great issue 
before the increased subseription price goes into 








you in a former letter that I killed my 
fifty-seventh bear the first day of last 
September.” 

The report of the state game warden 
of Wyoming for 1919 shows that during 
that year there were 110 arrests, 84 
convictions and fines of $2,707 assessed. 
The net revenue from licenses and cer- 
tificates amounted to $61,620.50. Dur- 
ing the season 145 non-residents hunted 
there, killing 121 elk, fifteen deer, nine 
mountain sheep and eight bears, Wyo- 
ming citizens are not apt to feel jeal- 
ous of outside sportsmen’s killings there 
after the above showing, All of the 110 
parties arrested for offenses against the 
game laws reside in Wyoming, except 
one, who lives in Washington, and his 
charge was fishing without a license. 

The apparent daytime hooting of an 
owl has astonished more than one wan- 
derer thru the California Sierras. Then 
followed surprise at seeing a flock of 
band-tailed pigeons alight. These “wild 
pigeons” have a call note more like that 
of an owl than a pigeon. The band 
tailed is our western “wild pigeon.” 
That of the East is known to ornitholo- 
gists as the “passenger pigeon.” There 
was a time when these “wild” or pas- 
senger pigeons were stacked high in the 
Chicago markets, where they sold for 
a few cents each. Pioneers of the Mid- 
dle West are fond of telling yarns of 
the sky being darkened by their flocks. 
1oday the passenger pigeon is extinct. 
The western pigeon, the band-tail, is 
being more and more limited to a few 
bird refuges where acorns, its favorite 
food, are abundant. Yosemite National 
Park is one of these. 





enjoyed last summer and fall by 


The story will begin 























A YUKON GRIZZLY. 
Killed by Johnnie John (shown in picture) on the Watson River, forty miles from Carcross, Y. T. 
Skin measured 9% ft. long when dried. 
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Speedy Work With the Short Gun. 
By Ed McGivern. 


Cutting Cards Tossed in the Air Edge- 
wise With Bullets From Revolvers. 


FIFTH PAPER. 
In setting forth the results of the 
special tests described in this issue, I 
fully realize that they upset a great 


tuany theories that have had some very 
ardent supporters for many ars. | 
also fully realize that these bin vn di- 
rectly contradict statements believed in 


by many regarding the use of sights, 
ete, to align the gun properly when 


doing very fast work, it being the com- 


mon belief among a large number of 
people that such shooting is done point 


blank, or, aS many term it, “instinctive- 


ly; in other words, pointing the gun 
just as you would point your finger. 


This may 
tent for general purposes, 
the best system to follow 
best results, providing, of 
reasonably accurate results is 
object sought. 

I was discussing this sort of shooting 
with Alf P. Lane while in the East last 
summer, just before he left for the na- 
tional shoot at Caldwell, N. J., where, 
by the way, he established another rec- 
ord and cleaned up in the national 
match course with the .45 auto pistol. 
Some of the other winnings by Mr. Lane 
that I recall are as follows 


U. S. R. A Match A 
ean eh ‘i918. 
U. B.-A 
1914. 
A., Match F, 
pionship, 1911. 
U. & HK. A, Match C, 
i? 1911. 
U. | Ao 


be all right to a limited ex- 
but it is not 
for the very 
course, that 
the real 


outdoor cham- 


Match A, outdoor cham- 
pionship, 
a RH. outdoor cham- 


outdoor cham- 


Match D, military record, 
1911. 

U. S. R. 

October 3, 1913, 
—191. 

Oc tober 3, 
—96. 


50 yards. 
for 20 shots 


record, 
York, 


A. revolver 
New 


1913, New York, for 10 shots 


U. S. R. A. rapid fire, strings 
5 shots in 15 seconds. 


50 yards, 


September, 1911, 75 shots, Sea Girt— 
605. 

50 shots, Sea Girt—402. 

U. S. R. A. rapid fire, pocket revolver, 


5 shots 30 seconds. 

September, 1911, 25 shots—211. 

1912 indoor pistol championship, 50 
shots, 20 yards, indoors—469 

Grand aggregate medals, 
B, C and F: 


Matches A, 


Year 1910—Won by A. P. Lane: score, 
1215.8. 

Year 1911—Won by A. P. Lane; score, 
1236. 

Year 1913—-Won by A. P. Lane: score. 
1261. 

Year 1914—Won by A. P. Lane: score, 
1242. 

Mr. Lane cleaned up the big shoot 
at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912, win- 
ning the world’s championship, and is 
still making records. I was, indeed, 


very pleased to have the opportunity of 
talking such things over with a man of 
his experience and ability, One of his 
questions was: Just how good can a 
man shoot, point blank or instinctively. 
without any alignment or sighting what- 
but having the object shot at al- 


ever, 





That 


sight, of course? 
hard question to 


ways in plain 
was a very 


used the sights, or at least aligned the| | 
gun by glancing along the barrel 
most of the shooting at moving targets 


and rapid-fire work generally. I at} | 
least have the impression that this is 
the case. 

In order to make a reasonably fair} } 
test of really point-blank shooting, we 
decided 2 good way would be to use a 
table and sitting or standing close to 


it so the gun would be under the table; 
it could not be seen at all by the shoot- 
er, in this way preventing any possible 
sighting or aligning to assist said shoot- 
er and compelling him to depend en- 
tirely on his direction alone 
for results. to make this test 


sense of 
I agreed 





Fine C/RC ULAR 
CARDS 
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Circular cards shot edgewise with revolver. No. 
1 and No. 2 shot with light gallery loads. No. 3 
and No. 4 shot with mid-range loads for 20-yd. 
target shooting No. 5 shot with full service loads. 








under these conditions 
sults. We estimated, 
fair average results on 
be safe to make a definite 
we should about 1,000 
at least. 

I have not been able to 
to this prolonged test yet, but may do 
so a little later, and if I have any suc- 
cess worth mentioning I will adjust the 


and report re- 
in order to get 


statement, 


use cartridges 


get 


timer and try out results for speed 
also on the latter part of the experi- 
ment. I have no idea whatever what 
the actual results will be, but I will 


report them exactly 
to be at the time. 


as they are found 
In this way we may 


ION 


answer, | 
as I was inclined to believe I generally | } 


for |} 


which it would | 


around 


throw some light on the relative mer- | 


its of the two ways of shooting, 
ly, with and without sighting. 
er may not actually be 


name- 
A shoot- 


conscious of | 
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FRANK TROEH 


The Famous Amateur Trap- 
shooter, whose portrait is 
shown above, has won more 


Championship titles than any 


other shooter in er world. 
His record « 

ht from the 

200 Straight syd mark 

made at time he won the 


American Amateur 
Championship 
has no parallel in the Amateur 
class and can never be beaten. 
Champion of the World, 
won at Olympic Club event, is 
a title to which none dispute 
his right. 








“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 


Send for “ 
Mention this Magazine 


Four Aces and a King”’ 
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GUARANTEED TO KEEP You DRY 
in the heaviest rainstorms. The only relia- 
ble garment for every outdoor requirement. 
Compact, Light, Serviceable 


IT-FITS-THE-POCKET 


FREE catalog of pneumatic goods for camp, 
automobile, hospital, office and home require- 
ments. For sale by Sporting Goods Dealers. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol, Mass. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 

9\ vention, the wonderful new 
; discovery that relieves rup- 

me ture will be sent on trial. 
“ei No obnoxious springs or 

Ky pads. Has automatic Air 

*/ Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 


salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to proveit. Protected 

y U. S. patents. Catalogue 
and measure blanks mailed free. 


be. Send name and address today, 
C. E. BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


>A. B.C=< 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 





National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 











Commercial 
Photography 


Kodak | 
Finishing 
BY 
CHAS. E. McKEE 
Quality that will please you 
729 18th St. Phone Champa 6104 Denver, Colo. 




















FREE Send at once for FREE prospectus. Get 
posted now for the coming Spring, Sum- 
mer, Fall. I pay good prices for hundreds of 
kinds of butterflies, insects, for collections. 
Simple work with my pictures, price list, in- 
structio ns 


Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 








you would a broken limb. No | 
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seeing a distinct outline of the two 
sights just as he does in slower shoot- 


ing, but from much practice with cer- 
tain guns and certain sights he will be- 
come used to a certain profile or image 
or picture that is impressed on the field 
of vision when gun, sights and target 
are exactly aligned, even tho it may be 


| only for an instant at the time he gets 
| his shot away; and if he is a good 
aerial shot he will get the shot away 
just at that time. The ability to do 
this very thing is really what makes 
him the good aerial shot. This is the 
very essence of the thing and is what 
actually occurs, to the best of my be- 
lief, when doing the shooting shown on 


the lead discs wherein the 
impact of the bul- 


the edges of 
printing or point of 





>) 








FULL SERVICE LoAe 
/% "LEAD DISCS 











Lead discs 1% in. in diameter shot edgewise 


in air. 


let registers with the same relative va- 


riation in elevation on these targets, 
altho moving thru the air, as they do 
on the paper target that was station- 
ary at the time the shooting was done, 
with plenty of time for holding and 
aiming. The printing is just as regular 
and uniform on the edge of the lead 
dises with the different cartridges as 
it was on the stationary paper target, 
altho the dises were shot while in the 


air. Why is this the cease if the shoot- 
ing is done point blank or without 
sighting (which I do not believe is the 
case) ? 

Can any living man today shoot with- 
out sighting and place his shots square- 
Iv on a line made on a stationary tar- 


edge of the lead 
the relative eleva- 


get to represent the 
dise and also show 
tion of different loads in as uniform 
manner those shown on the dises 
here pictured? I think not. 
Attention is called to the 
target on which forty-eight shots are 
shown, fired with gun entirely hidden 
from view, How many cut the line? 
The cutting of cards with a revolver 
by shooting at the edges of them when 
tossed in the air shows the same rela- 
tive difference and the same effect thru- 
out with the different loads. (See illus- 
tration.) 
Cards No, 1 


as 


1%)x11 in. 


and No. 2 were shot with 


factory loaded gallery or light loads 
having a T70O-grain bullet—same ones 


used on the lead dises, so labeled—and, 


as can be seen, print very low on the 
card and must have low velocity and 
striking power, as shown. They only 
start to cut slightly and then ecard ei- 
ther turns or moves away in the direc- 
tion of flight of bullet. They do not 
cut the card well and it is always the 
case that the cards are carried thru 
the air much further than when the 


full service loads are used. 

Card No. 3 was shot with mid-range 
load recommended for 20-yard target 
work. The cutting, as will be noticed, 
is very good, and cards were not car- 
ried very far away. No. 5 was cut 
with full service load, regular round 
nose bullet, and shows the cleanest cut 
of all and was not carried any distance 
at all, dropping to the ground without 
showing much disturbing effect from 
impact of the bullet. Repeated trials 
gave the same results over and over. 

Witnesses’ statement relative to this 

ard shooting appears herewith, dated 
March 9, 1919. 

Great Falls, Mont., 

We, the undersigned, witnessed the 
shooting mentioned in Mr. McGivern’s 
statement and saw the card-cutting with 
bullets from .38 O. M. revolver, shooting 


at edge of cards when tossed in the air, 
Sunday, March 9, 1919. Cards were co 


March 9, 1919. 


inches in diameter. (Signed) 4 
Nightlinger, F. A. Tompkins, P. B. 
Hughes, A. M. Sandahl, J. A. Tirsell, W. 
H. Bertsche, A. D. Roushar, O. T. Good- 
win. 

The lead dises show similar results. 
Gallery loads show only very limited 


power and low point of impact. Mid- 
range loads cut better and print higher, 
and the full loads cut dise entirely 
across and strike still higher up, just 
as they should if gun is held the same 


as it was with the other cartridges. 
Judging from the uniform results, it 
undoubtedly was held just right each 
time. 


The idea of trying to cut cards edge- 
wise when tossed in the air—edgewise 
to shooter, of course—had many draw- 

backs at the start. 











No one could throw 
them just right. H. 
J. McGowan was the 
originator of the idea 
and was cheerfully 
supported by Harry 
3ell, mentioned else- 
where. They cheer- 
fully wished this 
shot on me, so, to get 
even, I gave them 
the chance to learn 
| to throw them prop- 
erly. They put in 
several hours of hard 
trying and then an- 
nounced that all was 
ready. We had good 
= — success with this 








Gun entirely hidden by box 


ft. from targets; 814x1l1 in.; groups No. 1, No. 2 


as suggested by A. 
and No. 3. 


ig test right from the 
start. After a little 


P. Lane; distance, 
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practice we made very good headway. 
Results were very satisfactory the first 


day we tried it, particularly when we | 
used the full loads, We cannot guar- | 


antee any certain average, but do not 
consider this shooting as difficult as 


some of the other things we have been | 


induced to try. 
We use the same system of holding 


and aligning guns for this stunt as we | 
do for all other aerial target shooting, 


as near as it is possible to judge. We 
adjust sights just as carefully for our 


shooting as any stationary target shot | 
would, and results seem to justify it | 


and success seems to depend on it to a 
very great extent, and also to be in- 
fluenced by it in a very positive man- 
ner. We might add, to be governed by 
so doing almost entirely, judging from 


our point of view, based on our experi- | 


ence in the game up to the present 
time. 

Altho the sense of direction is won- 
derfully well developed by continuous 
practice along these lines, it can hardly 
be given credit for the reasonably high 


average of hits secured. Extremely | 


well developed sense of direction helps 
wonderfully to keep the gun pointed 


within a fairly close margin without a | 

















Shooting with gun behind the back at targets 
No. 4 and No. 5; size 8%xl1l. Feb. 16, 1920. 


doubt, and also helps to locate the tar- 
get quickly and judge the distance and 
direction accurately, too; but the ab- 
solute alignment necessary to strike the 
edges of discs and cards must be gov- 
erned by the sights, undoubtedly, short 
as the time seems to be required for 
these shots to be made. 

At the time we made these trials 
shown here the guns used in the tests 
were sighted for the mid-range loads, 
as will be noticed. They strike about 
center—smaller load lower and heavier 
load higher—but the sights can be ad- 


justed so that either cartridge will | 
pretty regular- | 
ly, too. This also goes to show that | 


strike uniformly center 





the holding or pointing is pretty uni- 


form, even tho targets are moving and | 


the time for doing such pointing is ex- 
tremely limited. 


This is a pretty fair example of what | 
can be and is done with this kind of | 


shooting. What can be done (by us, 
at least) in the absolutely point-blank 


shooting with no chance for sighting or | 


aligning of guns will be reported just 
as soon as we can give it a fair test. 


Then we can make a reasonable deci- | 


sion based on the full evidence viewed 
from all angles. 









| 
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| Sport With a 
Remington aa 


—. got to have a pretty good eye to get Mr. 
Squirrel—and you need a real .£2 rifle,too. He's 
quick as a flash; bobs around a trce trunk sometimes just 
as youtry to draw a bead: often frisks away before you 
can squeeze the trigger. be 


Sportsmen are coming more and more to the .22 caliber 
arm for small game and pests. ‘The Remington UMC .22 
long rifle ** Lesmok™ cartridge is powerful enough to do 
the work, and if you use the hollow point bullet there's Bk 
little chance for game to get away if you hit it at all. ‘ “ 


emingto we 
RUM. : 
for Shooting Right ; 


The famous Remington 22 repeater (Model No. 12) and ; 
the .22 autoloading rifle(Model No. 16) are built on the 
$ same principle and along the same lines as the Remington 4 
high power rifles so long favorites with big game hunters. “3, 
eep in mind that .22 caliber ammunition 1s less expen- a 
sive than that for other kinds of arms, and it does the 
work for which it is adapted. 


: More than 88,000 Remington UMC dealers are at your 
disposal for firearms and ammunition, and service cheer= 
fully rendered. Ask about those Remington 22 rifles 
and long rifle cartridges at the nearest store with the “ak 
Red Ball sign — it's * Sportsmen's Headquarters”. 


Write us for .22 rifle folders 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
in the Wor!d 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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ITHACAS WIN 


This 17 year old boy, H. E. Woodward, 
won $525.00 at the Sunny South Handicap 
this year with an Ithaca. 

When only 15 years old he won the Cham- 
pionship of Texas with the same Ithaca. 

Catalogue Free 
Single Barrel Trap Guns, $75.00 and up 
Double Guns, $45.00 and up 
Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA, N. Y. 














FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle. 
All our energies have gone 
into this work. 


Take your cue from the 
country’s best anglers and 
buy from us. The price you 
pay willbe refunded if the 
goods you buy are not satis- 
factory. 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 

















GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing tlie 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Althothere are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates. 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 6Cc 
eeeceveeSend this conpon to Outdoor Life todaytesacens 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Uenver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
“GAME BIRDS" to 

Name 
Full Address 
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Herewith is shown picture of twenty- 
four shots fired from an auto going 
twenty-two miles per hour past targets 
84x11 in., as indicated by the square, 
placed fifty feet apart, one shot at each 
target while passing; targets set fifteen 
feet from side of road, making total 
distance about twenty to twenty-three 
feet from shooter. There is no very 
accurate aim possible in this shooting. 
qaun is held about even with shoulder, 
or a little lower, and pointed out to the 
side of car, and is a pretty good test. 
Of course, gun is not hidden from view, 
but is not held high enough to be prop- 
erly sighted or aligned along the barrel, 














ill a mae | 
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Target No. 10, timed test, all six shots in 8 in. 
ring; time, 12/5 sec.; distance, 20 ft.; gun be- 
hind back. Target No. 3, 8%x1l1 in., shot with 


gun hidden under box; distance, 18 ft.; Feb. 16, 
| 1920 
but is done something on the order of 


hip shooting on the move and gives one 


angle of the non-sighting method of 
shooting, showing as it does a_ pretty 
good group. but not very good align- 


ment, altho, everything considered, it is 
really a very satisfactory test. Only 
one shot was fired at each target as it 
Was passed; six targets were used; 
four trips were made past the targets, 
making four shots for each target— 
twenty-four shots in all, twenty-three 
of them in the S-inch bullseye. An 8- 
inch circle will take them all in. 

We will now show results of a few 
tests with gun hidden completely and 
also held behind back, as shown in pic- 
tures, using sheets of paper 81x11 in. 
for targets. 

We have just finished a short test of 
point-blank or sense-of-direction shoot- 
ing along the lines we mentioned ear- 
lier, and results are given, accompanied 
by signed statement and pictures, just 
exactly as they were secured. In one 
ease the gun was held behind the back, 
entirely eliminating any possibility of 
sighting or aligning it, depending wholly 
on sense of direction and muscle con- 
trol for groups while being fired from 
this unusual and somewhat awkward 
position; distance in this one case, fif- 
teen feet; no locating shots, the entire 
six being fired at the same target. (See 
No. 4 and No. 5.) The shooting on No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 8 was at eighteen feet. 


| This was done with gun held under a 


box, as shown in picture. The gun was 
entirely hidden from shooter and_ is 
truly a point-blank test, as outlined by 
A. P. Lane and myself when we de- 
cided to try such a stunt. This first 
test was only for a very few shots, but 
the results of the initial, tho limited, 
trials seems to favor the claim that 
sights are used when the work is really 
required to be accurate. 

This sort of shooting depends entire- 
ly on one’s ability to hold the gun the 
same way each time and embodies ex- 
actly the same control and sense of di- 
rection is used in the quick-draw 
shooting. Familiarity with the gun 
from much practice gives one the abil- 


as 





ity to point it pretty well, as a rule, 
guided mostly by the sense of feeling 
and balance in the hand, which in turn 
is the result of much shooting done in 
front of shooters in the regular way. 
Where sighting and aligning the gun 
was resorted to in order to enable one 
to score hits, much practice causes the 
sighting and pointing to be done each 
time with less conscious effort, and 
combines to produce or develop a sense 
of balance in the hand when gun 
correctly pointed which we become ac- 
customed to, ard which keeps develop- 
ing more and more until we point the 
gun pretty uniformly each time. AS 
this progresses we require less and less 
time for sighting. Later we do such 
sighting almost unconsciously, requiring 
very little time, but my candid opinion 
is that we do it just the same, for the 
shots that require a greater degree of 


is 


accuracy and close holding for align- 
ment, ete. 
It is this same balance and well- 


developed sense of feeling and direc- 
tion that causes or enables a person to 
shoot a gun rapidly and make such 
groups as have been shown in the rapid- 
fire tests, and will be shown in the 
quick-draw tests when published. It 
can be very plainly seen that all of the 
very fast shooting and the point-blank 
shooting have a good deal of resem- 
blance thruout. It will then be noticed 
that the slower shooting generally 
shows much better results much more 
even elevation and better alignment, A 
group shot in two seconds can be kept 
very close together and very close to 
center of target also, which undoubted- 
ly is the result of being able to assist 
in more accurate pointing of the gun 
by the eve catching the sights even for 
a fraction of a second each time. 

I am basing my. opinion entirely on 
my own experience with the guns as 
we use them. I may be mistaken in 
this view of the matter, but we have 
tried our very best to develop the so- 
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_ Forty-eight shots with gun entirely hidden from 
view; distance, 38 ft.; target, 8x11 in.; Feb. 
16, 10920. 


called instinctive shooting, but have not 
been able to do anywhere near as well. 
by any known method or with any 
known kind of a pistol or revolver, as 
we can do with the ones with the tar- 
get sights on, no matter how fast we 
work with them or how slow. 

For a novelty I arranged a set of 
Sights to be attached to my finger, as 
near duplicating a gun barrel as I could 
—some surprise. I found I did not point 
my finger at objects with near the ae- 
curacy of alignment that I had been 
always told was the ease. The more 
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ivet 
trength 


I experimented with this combination 
the more I became convinced that if I 
pointed my gun as I did my finger I 
would not hit all I shot at by a very 
wide margin. This exploded another 
theory, for me at least, and strength- 
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Group of 24 shots, 8 in. bullseye, from car go 
ing 22 miles an hour; 15 ft. at side of road 








ened rather than diminished my belief 
in sights and sighting. Many will dif- 
fer with me, no doubt, but please bear 
in mind that this is only my personal 
opinion and is not offered as the abso- 
lute proof of the case, but may encour- 
age others who have tried to shoot 
without sighting with little or no suc- 
cess. This knowledge may give them 
courage to use the sights as described 
herein. After much practice they may 
find that they do not need them. If 
so, just take the front sight off and | 
try it out for yourself. I did—but I | 
put it back on, and have since then | 
been satisfied to let it alone. 

I had Mr. Fitzgerald, at the Colt fac- | 
tory, change the front sight on my army 

















principle is used in order to 
secure the necessary strength 
—and more, in the head of the 
shell. The head of a Peters 
Shell is not weakened in the 
slightest by the explosive force. 
“Steel where steel belongs” to- 
gether with battery cup is riv- 
eted into the head and base wad, 
and provides the integral con- 
struction which means strength 
and safety. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


NewYork CINCINNATI SanFrancisco 


Deters 


SHELLS 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foteign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


| | KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


| 
| BA( K l O NA | URE Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
| splitting . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 


I: Peters Shells the rivet 






























































Showing relative difference in elevation of three 


revolver cartridges; shot at 35 ft.; at top, full | By NEWTON NEWKIRK pd —- gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
load; middle, mid-range load; bottom, gallery y s ‘I think your book splendid. . . You have a spontaneous 
load. |] No funnier bit of ty ical American humor has ever heen writ- style that is admirable,'’ says Walt Mason. 

ten than this convulsing tale of two aimateur sportsmen who **'T sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 


go ‘‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a rare and larfed and guffawed and yot up and yelled from pure joy 


‘ : fresh d ta I li d by illustra- (ae 
specials, making them lower so gun shot Gens ade hg Heck hanait, tna cise ef droning an SESS ee Seee 
higher at very short ranges. I very as original and entertaining as hie literary method. PRICE 75¢; postpaid 80c 








soon had them changed back again, and || OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
concluded right then that the factory 
knew a little more than I did about | 


it, I now use standard factory equip- | You are assured of service by mentioni ng Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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Loaf or work whenever you please. Renew the vigor 
of your body and open mind and heart to the beauty 
and grandeur of your own country round about you. 


There is as much profit for you, in this idea as for us, 


Think it over now. With our 


Outdoor Life 








ment and when I get to be the equal 


of the gun it will be time enough to 
inake some changes—but not yet. 

This point-blank shooting was done 
in Denver on February 16, 1920, be- 
tween 4:30 and 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon: 

Group No. 1 measures 314x6% inches 
| Group No. 2 measures 5 x63 inches 
Group No. 3 measures 834x51% inches 

These three groups were shot with 


TENTS and 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


your personal comfort is assured. Our catalogue is 
a complete campers guide. 


SEND FOR IT. IT’S FREE 
Ask for catalogue No. 604. 


Gro-B-Canren ter & Ca. 


Tent makers for eighty years 


430 No. Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 

















hillings PREV ENTS 

Mimder TANGLING 
in Bait Casting, Still, Rapid, Tidal, Trolling and Ice Fishing, 
Bottom or Surface. You bait two hooks with your favorite bait 
or spoons. When one is struck, it automatically swings and 
makes a direct pull. IT IS A BOON TO FISHERDOM 
and itis worth trying, and it TURNS THE TRICK 
Insure better results by sending today a DOLLAR for 5 or 
Sample 25c. Postpaid. 1722 HARMAN STREET, 
HENRY M. SCHILLING BROOKLYN,N. Y.C 








A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.25 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.35 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - - COLORADO 











KINKY (NAFE 
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} as shown. 


|} shot from 


gun covered and entirely hidden, as de- 
scribed; target placed eighteen feet dis- 
tant; no’ targets thrown away, these 
three shown here being the whole test. 


just as made. I did not continue the 
shooting further, as the results looked 
©. K. as a test. All targets were wit- 


nessed and signed at the time they were 
shot. 

Targets No. 4 and No. 5 were shot 
with gun held behind back—that is, gun 
is held in right hand, gun and hand be- 














ing entirely behind shooter. Target is 
| 
} 
- 
NO 3 
. 
°* « 
. * G OS 604 
e e 
Targets No. 4 and No. 5, shot Feb. 16, 1920, 
size 8%x1l1 in.; distance, 15 ft.; gun held behind 
the back; group No. 5—5 shots—would all hit a 
silver dollar. 
placed on left side of shooter so that 
shooting has to be done across the 


shooter’s back, making it absolutely im- 
possible to get any alignment of gun 
and guided by sense of direction only, 
us picture will show: 

Group No. 4 measures 4x14 inches 

Group No. 5 measures 4x54 inches 

Five of the shots on target Mo, 4 are 
cut by circle made by a silver dollar, 
Results shown on targets 9 
und 10 are timed tests of these differ- 
ent styles. In No. 9 gun is hidden by 
table. In No. 10 gun behind back. The 


targets are verified by the following 
statement: 
Denver, Colo., Dec. 16, 1920. 


We, the undersigned, witnessed the 
group shooting shown in pictures done 
by Ed McGivern on February 16, 1920. 


In one test the gun was held behind his 


back, as shown; target was placed fif- 
teen feet from him for this style of 


shooting; in the next test when gun was 
under cover it was entirely 
hidden from view of the shooter and 
held about even with the shooter's waist 
line; targets were 8%2x11 ins., placed 
18 ft. from shooter in this test, and are 
the genuine results secured at the time, 
just as shown herewith. (Signed) M. 
Williamson, J. S. Nordbusch, Adam Bell, 
John Sanders, Henry G. Jessen, A. G. 
Campbell. 

Another test of furty-eight shots fired 
at eighteen feet, point blank; gun en- 
tirely hidden from shooter, also all field 
of vision shut off between shooter and 
bottom of the target. Said target was 
81%4x1l1 inches, as shown. Grouping 
shows sixteen shots in each upper quar- 


ter of target and eight shots in each 
lower quarter of the target. This is 
what we consider a very fair test of 


distribution of the shots. No shots are 
off of the paper—all hits on the target. 

We found good enough results, suf- 
ficient for hitting a man, could be se- 
cured easily up to forty yards, mostly 





good body shots, and line shots were 
very good at better than sixty-five 


yards. Elevation suffered mostly about 
the same proportionate rate as the tar- 
get shows. The line shooting was tried 
on snow and showed some unexpectedly 
good results, rather surprising to us at 
the time. These targets are just as 
shot, not selected ones, so the test is 
absolutely fair in every way and shows 
ubout what to expect along these lines. 
Better work could be done by giving 
the matter a little study and practicing 
the stunt for awhile, but average re- 
sults, without too much preparation and 
practice, will appeal more to a good 
many of the readers, and here they are, 
right from the very first trials on the 
targets under these particular condi- 
tions. Guns were Colt officers’ model, 
6-inch barrels, regular factory loaded 
cartridges—no_ special equipment or 
loads or arrangements to favor the 
shooter. Everything was just as any 
other shooter at any time could and 
probably would make similar tests. 
The next thing in line is the ‘quick 


draw.” We will mention this line of 
work in the next issue. 
Gun Talk. 
No. 5. 


Chauncey Thomas. 





[These “Gun Talks,” each com- 
plete in itself and in no sense a 
serial, will appear in Outdoor 
Life, one in each issue.—Editor.] 











With revolvers, as with rifles, a dis- 
tinction must be made between target 
and work-a-day arms. The rifle best 
for target work, with set triggers, palm 


rest, delicate telescopic sights, mi- 
crometer adjustments, ete., is totally 


unfit for the rough-and-ready hunting 
field, as everyone knows. And _ con- 
versely, the rougher, stronger, coarser 
attachments fit for a hunting rifle are 
not fine, delicate and accurate enough 
for the world-beating scores of the tar- 
get ranges. 

This fact is universally acknowledged 
in the rifle world, but it is not so well 
understood in revolverdom. 

A beautifully accurate target revolver 
would be almost worthless in trench 
warfare—for instance, because the un- 
avoidable rust, mud, dust, sand and lack 


of cleaning would soon put it out of 
action, where the Colt and S. & W. 
six-guns, made especially loose in all 


parts, stood up to their business per- 
fectly. On the other hand, these “trench 
guns” in revolver form are just as un- 
fit for fine target work as the fine tar- 
get revolvers are for trench work, 

In the .45 Colt I have found the U. 
M. C. smokeless with the short shell 
to be the most accurate of all I have 
tried; the smokeless long shell loads 
of all three makes—U. M. C., Winches- 
ter and Peters—were not nearly as ac- 
curate as the short shell loads of the 
U. M. C. The black powder cartridges 
in the .45 of all three makes are about 
equal, and all three about as accurate 
us the U. M. C. short-shell smokeless, 
but dirty and disagreeable to use; also, 
the black report and the recoil is great- 
er, so I doubt if they are really as ac- 
curate as the short smokeless loads. 


But smokeless powder of various kinds 
burns so uncertainly in the big pistol 
cartridges that one never can tell. 
For outdoor general use in the .45 I 
prefer the Peters semi-smokeless. 


All 
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the smokeless cartridges—pistol sizes, 
of course, I mean here—as is well 
known, ignite differently when shot up- 
ward, downward, or on the level, but 
the black and the semi-smokeless ig- 
nite the same up, down or level. Hand- 
loaded bulk smokeless that fills the 
shell ignites evenly no matter how held 
—of course, like black. I know of no 
factory bulk smokeless cartridges, by 
the way. That is why I like Schuetzen 
as a pistol powder for general use, but 
prefer Bullseye—no longer made, I un- 
derstand, in these days of war rumors? 
—and No. 3 Dupont for strictly target 
and pleasure purposes where one can 
hold the gun at the same angle each 
time. I refuse to shoot factory dense 
smokeless revolver loads into the air 
if loaded with any of the dense pow- 
ders, because now and then one ot 
them will detonate and wreck the gun 
if the powder is heaped too much over 
the primer. Thousands are so shot, ’tis 
true; but excuse me. I know of. sev- 
eral ruined guns from so doing. 

In the .38-40 and the .44-40 I find 
the metal-patch smokeless of all three 
makes practically equal, and all accu- 
rate; also all three makes in black 
powder and lead bullets all equal, and 
all three inaccurate, compared to 
smokeless metal-patch, Lesmok eart- 
ridges in the big sizes are no longer 
made, as they were a failure, so, except 
the Peters semi-smokeless, which is a 
good cartridge in all sizes, we will not 
consider Lesmok cartridges any further 
here. I found the same thing was true 
of the .32-20 metal-patch smokeless— 
good in all three makes and bad in 
black and lead in all three makes. I 
am talking strictly about revolvers and 
pistols here, remember; not rifles at 
all. Nor could I find any appreciable 
difference between metal-patch hard- 
nose and soft-nose in accuracy from re- 
volvers. 

I have not tried out various makes 
very much in the .44 Special, and the 
.44 Russian is about out of the game. 
In the .88 Special I found that the full 
metal-patch did not completely fill the 
grooves, and, while they gave almost 
double penetration into soft pine over 
the lead bullets, as did the .44 Special, 
I have shot but few of them for fear 
of gas-cutting the guns. The smokeless 
lead load in all three makes seems 
about equal; I have fired but few black 
powder .388 Specials and can report lit- 
tle to nothing about them. 





Sut hand loads with 8S grains of | 
Schuetzen by weight gives a good, clean, | 


reliable .38 Special cartridge, but with 
more recoil than the same power in the 
No, 3 Dupont, or with Bullseye. The 
one objection to Schuetzen is that one 
must not keep it loaded too long in the 
shell, as after a few months it dries 
out, with changes in burning results; 


and I think an old Schuetzen load would | 


perhaps detonate and split the gun. 

3v the way, I have read in some 
more or less reliable place that the fa- 
mous war powder, “T. N. T.,” is prac- 
tically Schuetzen plus an excess of al- 
cohol, and that it has about one-third 
the bursting power of the highest grade 
dynamite. In other words, as I under- 
stand it, the less aleohol Schuetzen has 
the easier it goes off and the faster it 
burns. 

I know of one Ballard action broken 
with the ordinary .32-40 target load with 
Schuetzen, which was artificially dried 
out, and probably loaded into the shell 
when still warm from about two hours 
exposed to a hot summer sun on a tin 
roof, Sut to load and shoot within 





Mighty _- 
Easy 
toCarry | 2 
HAT IS? 
Why, ajar of 


Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter in your kit. 




























Perhaps you 
won't sit up and 
thank yourself for 
carrying it! Nota 
thing comes in so 
handy or tastes so 
good when you 
are hungry out 
in the open 
as Beech- 4 
Nut Peanut es 
Butter quickly 
spread on bread or 
crackers. 

Carry a jar in 
your kit on your 
next trip. Get itat 
your grocer’s or 
outfitters. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Foods of Finest Flavor 

















It Will Be Impossible 
for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are 
urged in their own in- * 
terest to order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Gans 


PARKER BROS., cut'Misies MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 




















and Kampit 


Utility clothes for lifein the open. Styles 
for men and women, fully illustrated in 1920 
Style Book sent free on request. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 


€ 4 Hickory St. 
. ti 


UTICA, N.Y. 





Game Heads 


Dall De Weese sportsman well 


known al) over the country 
and writes 
Rags for Sale . 
Prof. Stainsky 
““My moose head and these two 


caribou heads are certainly the 
work of an artist; they are not 
stuffed, but are mounted in the 
natural pose and features of the 
living aniinal I cannot com- 
pliment you toohighly. and your 
work displays the best art of a 
naturalist and @ master hand of 
any specimens in my collection, 
which numbers forty-five, and 
done in all parts of the United 
States."’ 
Yours very truly, 


DALL DEWERSE 


Medals awarded at 
Paris,* Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs, 


Write for prices. 
Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Company 


Colorado. 


Colorado Springs, 


That Fishing Trip 


will be incomplete without 
akodak. Half the fun lies 
in the future when 
you recall the 
camps, the incidents 
and accidents of your 
self andcompanions. A 
trip without a picture 
is not to be considered. 
Send for our catalog. 
For excellent develop- 
ing and printing, 
Send your Films to Us. 








Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 

















Wrestling Book F REE REE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home by mail. 
Wonderful lessons prepared byworld’s champions 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. Free book 
tells you how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks re- 
vealed. Don't delay. Be strong, healthy. Handle 
big men with ease Write for free .State age. 
Farmer Burns A70s Ramge Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 




















TILMS DEVELOPED 


Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 

fm 6velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
te, 2c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Vinishing Co., 2924 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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any reasonable time, Schuetzen is about 
the handiest powder I know of in re- 
volvers. It works well in all sizes from 
8 Special to .45 Colt; smaller sizes 
I have not tried; one can regulate the 
quickness of it by the amount in the 
shell and the compression given it; it 
is easy -and safe to load, and all that. 
| But for the finest work, take No. 3, 
;and give more care to it. I understand, 
but do not definitely know, that Schuet- 
zen and No, 2 Dupont are the same 
powders, only colored differently. No. 
80 I have never used. 

In factory subloads I have found just 
one in the .38 Special that is satisfac- 
tory—the Peters 20-yard cartridge, the 
one with the two rings on the shell. 
Their “Midrange” or 50-yard load I 
found unsatisfactory; nor did I find the 
| Winchester mid-range .88 Special loads 
any better. The U. M. C. Midrange 
'were slightly better than either the 
Winchester and the Peters 50-yard mid- 
range; but none of them equal to the 
Peters 20-yard, two-ring load. Altho 
designed for and marked only “20-Yard,” 
|I have found these subloads accurate 
|up to 100 yards, cutting the paper true 
}from a 74-inch target Colt and giving 
three and four bullseyes, 8-inch black, 
out of five shots. This is the load I 
prefer in the .38 Special Police Posi- 
tive 22-ounce belt gun for small game, 
with U. M. C. metal-pateh full charges 
for emergencies. I have no choice in 


make of revolvers or rifles; it all de- 
;} pends on what I want the gun for. 
Now, I got these results out of the 
|} guns I tried—various Colt and 8S. & W. 
and the results are only an average 
over a good many hundred—in fact. 
several thousand—test shots. We all 
know that other guns might, and no 


|} doubt would, act differently, as a cer- 
}tain make and size of cartridge acts 
best in this gun, and another make and 
size acts best in what is apparently a 
sister gun. I have no choice either be- 
tween any of the makes of ammunition, 
but use whatever sizes or makes I get 
ithe best results with in that particular 
| gun or cartridge. In .22s, for example, 
iI personally find practically no choice, 


|except I prefer the “long range” N. R. 
A. hollow point Lesmok for outdoor 


small game and Western 


on 


shooting 





22 shorts for indoor short-range work. 
I have not used enough of the U, 8S. 
Cartridge Co. or the Western makes to 
give any further opinion about them. 
What the other sizes will or will not 
do compared to the Winchester, the U. 
M. C. and the Peters I do not know. 


Capt. T. K. Lee. 
By A. F. deFuniak. 


We know him better as “Tackhole.” 
That nickname was wished on him is 
good many years ago by our old friend 
and peerless sight-maker, Thomas Mar 
tin, of Boston, Mass. Up until a com 
paratively few years ago we never 
heard the word mentioned on the rifle 
and pistol range. In “ye good old days’ 
I think it was customary to fasten the 
target up by sticking a tack thru it and 
sometimes the tack would be hit by ia 
bullet. We yet hear (in movies we see 
it) of “driving the tack,” but friend 
Martin concluded, after seeing some ot 
the captain’s work at the 25-yard in 
door game, that most of his shots would 
touch the hole the tack made, so “Tack- 
hole” it was—and has stuck since. Now 
on rifle ranges everywhere center shots 
are called by “tackhole” and the cus 
tom originated from his nickname, 

For any one man to have won us 
many matches with their «attendant 
medals and other trophies and set se 


inany world’s records seems” remark 
able, but not more so than it really is. 
Just because he seems such an un 


assuming sort of good fellow, and even 
overly modest with it all, seems to re 
move the idea that anything wonderful 
has been done after all. Champions ot 
various sorts seem to common everydas 
folks to be something visionary, ani 
when we are privileged to see them we 
set it down in our storehouse of mem- 
ories as an unusual incident. Because 
we here have associated with Captain 
Lee for so many years, he seems jus! 
“one of us,” but our respect for his 
uneanny ability with all sorts of fire- 
arms continues to increase. 

It would take a book to record the 
whole story, and the editor says this 
must be not too long, so we shall just 
touch upon some of his best achieve 
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LEE SHOOTING SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. 
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ments, His unusual skill in making a 
22 rifle behave itself on the 25-yard 


range is unchallenged. His records at 
this indoor game have among them the 
following: In 1913 he made his first 
record of 1,999x2,000; 1914-1915 made 
4,599x4,600, turning in 2,200 straight in 
the N. R. A. matches and 2,399x2,40v 
in the Short Range League at the same 
time. He dropped out in 1916, but came 
back for more the next year with 1,999x 
~,000 again. In 1918 went the 2,000 
straight, and in 1919 another 1,999x 
2,000. And in between these series 
matches he won_ several individual 
championships. He was high man over 
all in the international small 
match for the Sir Thomas Dewar tro- 
phy in 1914 with the perfect 500, He 
won the S. R. L. championship with 
499x500 and tied for the U. S. individ- 
ual championship in 1917 with two other 
men and won in the shoot-off, making 
996x1,000, with forty-eight extra bulls. 





e| 
CAPT. T. K. LEE. 
instructor 





As an at Camp Perry, O the 


recent war 


.. during 


In the 1914 outdoor small bore 
matches he easily won the slow-fire 
trophy, rapid-fire and the grand aggre- 
gate, and in the 50-shot championship 
inatech to follow the series annexed that 
with a record score of 495x500 at 100 
yards on the two-ineh ten ring. His 
uverage on the 50-yard target rapid-fire 
was better than 99 per cent that year, 
und at the 100-yard slow-fire game over 
98 per cent. He was the only competi- 
tor who ever made the possible at both 
rapid and slow fire in one match of the 
outdoor series. Somewhere along this 
time he won the Martin invitation match 
with 999x1,000. 

He has been a member of the Jeffer- 
son Military Rifle Club of Birmingham, 
Ala., since its organization, and won 
everything in competition in the club, 
having made the possible score, both 
rapid and slow fire, at all the standard 
ranges from 200 to 1,000 yards. He ran 
eighteen straight bullseyes on the A 
target at 300 yards with Springfield 
“as issued,’ which proves holding abil- 
ity. At 300 yards, rapid fire, with 
Springfield, shooting with a crippled 
hand, he astonished us by making a 
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Make Each gf 
Shot Certain * 4 


) Gun Sights 


Chat satisfaction of knowing you will hit j 
| comes with the use of Marble’s Sights. Profes- 
| sionals and amateurs find their shooting improved by using them. | 
We also make Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 


Rods, Cleaning Implements, large variety of Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Compasses, Fish i 
Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Recoil Pads, Shell Extractors. Most dealers stock Marble’s 
Goods. If you can’t find what you want, order direct. Write for Marble’s Catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


For the hunter who goes after big game, the small game 
hunter, or target shooter. There is probably no other 
sight as generally known or as highly endorsed. Can't 


be injured by blows or shocks—if struck it gives and 
flies back instantly. 
Two different 


$3.60. 


For practically all American rifles. 


discs furnished. State make, model and 


Marble’s Duplex Sight 


The only all-purpose sight adapted to 
every rifle’s use. e-in. gold bead for 
target practice and game in ordinary 
light or on snow—'%-in. white enamel 
bead for game in poorlight. Two sights 
i 1.6 


in one—each perfect. 
Marble’s Improved Front Sight Marble’s V-M Front Sight 
The ideal front sight to use 


Enables shooter to make 
accurate shots at any range with Marble’s Flexible Rear 
without adjusting rear Sight. Embodies a principle 
sight. Object aimed at can new to most shooters, but it 
be seen over or under bead. gets results. Face and lining 
Choice of \i¢ or 42-in. ivory aperture made of Pope's 
Island gold—easy to seeinany 


or gold bead. $1.10. 
light and will not blur. $1.65. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Guaranteed to show up well in dark timber 
the same color on different colored objects. 


revolvers. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


571 Delta Avenue, 
GLADSTONE, MICH, 
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will never blur. 
For practically all 
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TROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado at Cassell’s 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, i Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the 
ment 


Rockies. Complete garage eq 

‘- ooo Long distance telephone 
MOT Cw as) 

We cater to House and Automobile 


Parties 


ieee 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
@ good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
Soglers, is within walking distance 


Address for further particulars, 


ail Mrs. D. N. Cassell, Cassell, P. 0. Colo. 
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Attach this Motor 
to 
Your -Boat 
















New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 

and practical and takes 

but a few minutes to 
install. 


ee 
Ie cormerte 


Ask for our booklet 
and learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 
Company 
2009 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 
(69) 
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FINE 


One Dozen fire 


Another astounding value in Men’s Seamless Sox 
for this month onl vast lot oh wy bl Everybody 
delighted. Your chance now. Don’ tdelay. Sox 
are extra fine quality. Positively not’ ‘seconds.’ 
Medium weight. egular price 75c a pair 


elsewhere—our 
Pi Ale ° at the 
> on of 
Per Pair 
A clear saving of $5.25 per dozen for you. 
natural, tan — very popular now — and blac 


Free Examination 


Send no money. Just your name and address and state size 
and color. Sox mailed prepaid; you pay postman $3.75 for full 
dozen when delivered, if satisfied. No extra charge of any 
kind. money back if not pleased with your bargain 

Buy direct from us. Cut out extra profits. Re member, we 
take all the risk. Costs you nothing to be convinced. Give 
size and color. When ordering state Dept. 9x¢ 

°s i" - 
Bach B ros. 20 Years’ Satisfying Customers Our Ree 


ord. References, Dun or Bradstreet 


Colors: white, 














115th St. & Michigan Ave., Dept. 2gq Chicago 
5 Heddon 






Hand- -Made Reels. 


. Z~ Send for literature -« 
+ " Jas. Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 











Knit your own Fish Nets—Landing nets, Hoop nets, Seines 
Hammocks, etc., may be easily and quickly made, at little cost 
Our Illustrated Instructions will teach you how in one hour. Also 


how to catch fish the year round. Send for particulars right now 


W.E. Clayton & Co., 64 N. Main St., 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
a We have reprinted another edition of — 


‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 














Altoona, Kansas | 


possible, the group of which a 6%4-inch 
envelope covered the ten shots. This 
was made in competition for the an- 
nual trophy given in N, R. A. qualifi- 
cation shoot. 

In public exhibitions at the Jefferson. 
the largest theater in this city, some 
years ago, he quite astounded audiences 
with the daring of his shooting. That 
no talk of “trick” shooting should be 
indulged in, he persuaded (that’s a good 
word and I’m wondering yet how he 
did it) the other four- fifths of his fam- 
ily to help him, which means Mrs. Lee. 
She held his targets, and nothing he 

















LY : ——— 
CAPT. T. K. LEE. 

Showing proper position in aiming revolver. 
shot at was larger than a quarter of a 
dollar. She held them any way—fin- 
gers, mouth, top of head, shoulders, ete. 

and he shot them from every con- 
ceivable position. He uncorked a lot 
of fancy stuff that we had been kept 


in the dark from at the B. A. C. Club, 
and put on still other hair-raising stunts 
evidently invented for the occasion. He 
stood on his head and lay on his back, 
shot without sights and shoe boxes on 
the end of his rifle; one hand, either 
hand, and two at a time. He exposed 
2 lot of the fake stuff the usual stage 
shooters affect, and all in all put on 
the most remarkable shooting exhibi- 
tion for sheer nerve and daring (foolish 


daring, I say) I’ve ever seen, and I’ve 
sat thru many. 

And with the revolver and_ pistol 
“Tackhole” is still a good sobriquet. 
He won the indoor championship of the 

S. R. A. in 1917 with pistol, making 
world’s record score of 482x500. In an 
official try for the record again he dup- 
plicated the score, and in the last 
matches last year (1919) again made 
482. He finally admits that he has 
despaired of raising this total. With 
revolver he won the 1918 indoor cham- 
pionship with score one point below the 
record, 477x500. He has also won the 
outdoor 50-yard championships several! 
times, having won both pistol and re- 
volver the past season. In 1918 and 
1919 he made an average well above 
94 per cent for all the matches of the 
U. S. R. A. series, about thirty-five in 
number. Such an average for a long 
number of 15-shot matches is, indeed 
remarkable. 

While in the service on duty as an 
instructor at the Small Arms Firing 
School at Camp Perry and Camp Sevier, 
little opportunity was given for one’s 
own individual practice, but he won 
fourth place in the national pistol] match 
of the N. R. A. and second the next 
day in the 100 picked experts’ match. 
This, shooting with the .45 automatic, 
with which he claims no particular 
skill. 

He splits cards with revolver and pis- 
tol and will give you odds to cut 80 
per cent of them at twenty feet. He 
shoots them two at a time, at targets 
in different directions—.44s or .22s 
makes little difference; short barrel or 
long, light or heavy, pocket revolver or 
target arm. A new member must have 
the captain try his gun and the old 
members do the same. He is the gen- 
eral gun authority of the clubs here 
(Birmingham, Ala.) and his knowledge 
about anything “gunwise” shows that 
he has made an intensive study of the 
subject. He has told me that some of 
his pet rifles and pistols seem to have 
a sense of their own in his hands—a 
sort of understanding between each 
other. At least, they seem to do things 
for him they won’t for the rest of us. 
He is no slouch at rapid fire and I 
have seen five shots in two seconds 
that all went into the 5-ring from twen- 
ty feet, using revolver. And I saw 
eight shots in the same time go into it 
with the new .380 Remington auto. 

In order to uphold his all-round abil- 
ity he took up shotgun work at the 
traps, Sixty days later he entered his 
state championship, winning the Sweep- 
stakes match with 147x150 and tying 
for second in the state match with 
98x100, having runs of 101 and 97 that 
day. He won the shoot-off for second 
with twenty straight. He has to his 
credit 299x500, average of 97.76 on 1,000 
consecutive birds, and lost the state 
match last year because of a young cy- 
clone that struck his a taking 
away seven birds. In spite of that luck 
his average was over 95 per cent. When 
he went to the G. A. H. last year ill- 
luck pursued him. <A 2-inech rubber butt 
plate came off, with no chance to re- 
pair it there. He made 96 per cent in 


one match, had a run of 137, part of 
which was at eighteen yards; landed 
fifth in the Army-Navy race with a 


broken gun, and in the last few weeks 
won the open doubles championship of 
Alabama, and in all this the remarkable 
part is that he uses a peep sight on his 
trap gun! <A Lyman-Lee sight it is 
ealled, made by the Lyman folks, and 
he perfected it himself. 








His gun cases hold many beautiful 
guns—gold, silver and what not—near- 


ly a hundred medals and numerous cups, | 


etc. I do not believe his equal will ever 
be found at all styles of legitimate tar- 
get work. He is less temperamental 
than one would naturally suppose; is 
invariably good-natured and universally 
liked. He is an amateur and has al- 
ways been, tho good offers are made 
from time to time to join the profes- 
sional ranks, He shoots for pleasure, 
because of his scientific interest in not 
only the mechanical side of the game, 


but in the psychological and human 
part. He writes for various magazines. 


and his simple, practical way of stating 
things is a relief to read. 

He is one of the best-known business 
men of the city and has always given 
freely of his time and money in ad- 
vancing the cause of shooting and in 
the interest of clean, gentlemanly sport 
in connection with the game. 

More power to his 31 years! 

Note.—Since this was written Cap- 
tain Lee has fired in twenty-six matches 
of the 1920 Indoor U. S. R. A. Pistol 
League, averaging 95 per cent plus, us- 
ing a .44 Remington pistol with a Neid- 
ner barrel, chambered for the .44 S. & 
W. 
me, such an average for such a 
string of official matches, 390 
has never been compiled before. A 
dozen or so 5-shot possibles were made. 
—A. F. deF. 


Accuracy in Game Shooting. 
A. C. Rowell. 


I have been 
ent views expressed in Outdoor 
regarding what constitutes accuracy in 
a rifle, and being that I have used a 
rifle in making a living most of the 
time for thirty-nine years my views on 
the subject might be interesting to oth- 
er readers. 

In hunting bears and wolves, and in 
‘arrying a rifle day after day on the 
trap line for the sake of occasional 
chance shots, I cannot afford to miss 
a fair chance and have trained myself 
to be sure of my holding. 

With a high-power rifle I consider 
that a standing shot at a wolf or bear 
is a fair chance up to 200 yards, and I 


practically never miss such shots at 250 | 


yards, altho at distances of more than 
200 yards errors in judging distance 
may 
may appear to be only 200, and a hold- 
ing that would find the heart at 200 
drop below the wolf at 250. 


-ause a miss—a wolf at 250 yards | 


-artridge. Unless my memory tricks 
long | 
shots, 


interested in the differ- | 
Life | 


With peep sights I sight my rifles to | 


place the bullets at the point touched 


by the center of the top edge of the | 


bead at 100 yards, as near as I can 


hold, and before I take a rifle out for | 


game I make sure that it is sighted 


night. 
Any high-power rifle sighted this way, 
with the high front sight that they all 


require, will shoot enough low at a 
few feet from the muzzle to eut a 


grouse’s neck below the point of aim, 
and will keep within the height of a 
grouse’s neck up to the point where it 
drops below beyond the 100-yard mark, 
and at 200 yards will kill a wolf when 
the point of aim is at the top of the 
wolf’s back. 

Shooting coyotes requires better hold- 
ing and greater accuracy than almost 
any other game shooting, and at dis- 
tances beyond the distance that the ri- 


fle is sighted, for it requires a closer | 
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—the 
Highlands 
of Ontario 


V ecatlat Land of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. 
above the sea. 


Air scented with pine and balsam. 


One thousand to two thousand feet 


Modern 


hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 


Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. 
you are in the midst 








Chicago, Ill, 
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A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, and 


of a charming summer playground. 


Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


Cc. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “B” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “B” 
1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

















American Game Protective Association 





Hundreds of American sportsmen are 
now members of this Association, 
pledged to prevent the extermination 
ot American game. 

No sportsman should be unwilling to 
give some of his time and money in the 
interest of the game from which he de- 
rives his pleasure. 

If you are a sportsman, hunter or a 
lover of the Great Outdoors, and are 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 


t enclose a check for $..... to cover dues of $ 


subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership ) 


Publication 


Price including 


not a member of the American Game 
Protective Association, it is your duty 
to cut out and fill in the membership 
coupon below—today. 


NOTE: The magazines listed below 
are heartily in sympathy with our 
work, When you fill in your member- 
ship coupon, check the magazine you 
are the most interested in and it will 
be sent to you for one year. 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 

] Never in sport endanger human life 

1 and } 2 Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
| for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities 


Draw circle Regular one year's membership | 4 Respect the rights of farmers and property 

around Subscription in American Game owners and also their feelings 

publication Price Protective 5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers 

wanted Association 6 Never be a fish-hog 
Field and Stream - $2.50 - $300 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
Michigan Sportsman - 1.50 - 2.00 cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Outddor Life - - - 2.00 2.50 _, trophies. 
Outer’ s Book—Recreation 350 3.00 8 Study and record the natural history of 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3 00 3.50 game species in the interest of science 
Western Sportsman - - 2 00 Sear Ba - 250 | 9 Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Wieillle « <- - x 2.00 : - 2.50 gentioman. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine Signed ...... 

you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 

the expiration of your subscription, please mention 

that fact. BR Se cc catuani 











10¢ 
OR 
25¢ 


















PAUL E. STEUC 


NO CATALOGS 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 


K 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 



















Fish ‘till 
ou're Tired 
—< Then sleep like a 


¥-. log ona real steel 
spring bed— 


tte, te 
AND WATER-PROOF TENT 


Bed is large for two, guaranteed sagless, as 
comfortable as any house bed. It insures real 
rest after a strenuous day. Tent of army 
shelter duck, ventilated with screen windows, 
is thoroughly water proof. 
Only outfit so compact that a small bundle on the runn- 
ing board contains bed, tent and all bedding yet 
does not block doors. Only outfit which sets up either 
from or independent of car. You can leave your camp 
intact while using the car. Write us for dealer's name 
and see the Stoll for yourself 

Established Dealers; Write for 

our unbeatable proposition. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
3257 Larimer Street DENVER, COLO. 
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Turns Night © 
o Day 


With aLight as white as Dayli 
The Diamond Light 


A soft, brilliant, glowing light 
restful to the eyes the ideal 
illumination, 


400 Candle Power 
A hundred times brighter than 
kerosene lamps. Gives a flood of 
light from twin-mantle burner. 


Glean—Odorless—Non-Explosive 
Perfectly safe even when tipped up-side-down. 
No dirt from smeary, greasy wicks, etc. 


Lights With One Match 
Noalcohol torch needed. New patented twin- 
mantle burner, lights easily with one match. 
Greatest improvement known. 


Uses Common Gasoline 
Burns 96 per cent air and 4 per cent gas made 
from common gasoline sameas used in stoves, 
etce., easily obtainable anywhere. Cheapest 
lamp fuel known. 


Excellent for Cottages 
and Summer Camps 


Adds greatly toenjoy ment of outdoor 
life. Both lamp and lantern pack 
easily, carry safely and furnish illumi- 
nation of unusual brilliancy,—and 
remember, either lamp or lantern 
light with one match. Agents earn 


$50 to $100 Weekly 


Excellent opportunity for agents to 
build a Ss business on our 
capital. Free sampleoutfit furnished; 
exclusive territory granted. Write 
today for complete details — state 
territory wanted. 

Sold direct in open territory. 

AKRON GAS LAMP CO 

C 866 Steese Bidg. Akron, Ohio 


























They 
Cateh 
Fish 


The John J. Hildebrandt Company 


See them at your dealers 


Logansport Indiana 














Kentucky Reel 





0 Since 1839, 81 years, the Milams have been 
: making the celebrated “KENTUCKY” Reel 
g in the same location, and all the knowl- 
edge gained by these years of experience 
is put into their reels today. 
Let us send you our booklet 
8. C. MILAM & SON 

Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 


“The Frankfort 
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eStimation of distance than other game 
shooting, and when the coyote is run- 
ning, which is generally the case, a suc- 
cessful shooter must be able, without 
delaying for estimations, to start the 
bullet for the place where the coyote 
will be when the bullet gets there. 

There will be plenty of miss shots in 
this kind of shooting, and if the shooter 
"an spend a magazine full of cartridges 
and not hold right with any of them 
he will stand a better chance of hitting 
the coyote with a rifle that is inaccu- 
rate or sighted wrong, and according 
to someone’s view (Mr. Thomas’, I be- 
lieve) such a rifle would be the most 
accurate for this kind of a shooter, but 
for my part I would discard a rifle for 
hitting when I knew that I held wrong 
just as quick as I would for missing 
when I knew that I held right. 

I have killed hundreds of coyotes 
With a rifle and they have probably 
cost me five shots each on an average, 
and hundreds of times I have missed 
when a few inches high or low, or to 
one side or the other, in the way of 
inaccuracy on the part of the rifle 
would have caused a hit, but in most 
of these cases I was betting cartridges 
against a coyote skin that I could guess 
how to hold, and in a great many ot 
them I placed some more bets and won. 
In this kind of shooting I am not “play- 
ing my luck,” but try to hold right each 
shot, and generally succeed in getting 


| one started towards the right place if 


the coyote be within reasonable dis- 
tance and stays in sight. 

On standing shots up to 150 yards I 
hardly ever miss a coyote, and in sage- 
brush it often happens that the head 
is the only part that is in plain view. 
At first sight this does not seem to 
require the extreme accuracy that many 
of our shooters get in making groups 
on targets, but at this first sight it is 
supposed that I hold in the middle of 
the coyote’s head at 100 yards and hit 
it somewhere or other, while the fact 
is that I hold somewhere or other on 
the coyote’s head so that if the bullet 
an inch to one side a may 
result. 

I cannot hold to make the small 
groups that target shooters seem to get 
so easily, and it often happens that 
when I bring the sights to bear on 
game in a quick shot they are not ex- 
actly where I want them and I know 
that the shot will break the back or 
smash a shoulder or a hip on a quar- 
tering shot at a coyote, or strike some 
spot or other that will prove fatal. Gen- 
erally an attempt to change the aim 
where a quick shot is required results 
in a lost chance, and where the aim is 
right to break a coyote’s back or to 
cut thru the lower edge of him an inch 


goes miss 


high or low of inaccuracy would let 
him escape. The inaccuracy might be 


an inch in the right direction to make 
a kill and not be discovered, but when 
a man is using a peep and bead and 
knows that he fired with the edge of 
the back showing above the top of the 
bead he knows that in order to shoot 
over the bullet must go above the line 
of sight. 

An inch is drawing it rather fine, of 
course, when it comes to discovering 
that much inaccuracy in game shooting, 
but it is enough to make the difference 
between killing and not killing in shoot- 
ing coyotes, and that much taken away 
from each edge of the up and down 
part of a coyote that must be hit in 
order to make a kill leaves a mighty 
small mark to hold on at 100 yards. If 
a rifle shoots an inch from center in 


first one direction and then another, it 
must require a target two inches larger 
to catch the bullets, as in order to place 
them in a 4-inch target the holding 
would have to be kept on a 2-inch tar- 
get, and so far as I am concerned I 
can’t hold close enough to spare that 
two inches in shooting at a coyote, nor 
in shooting at the part that I can see 
of a wolf or a bear in many cases. 

Most of us do not require accuracy 
in a rifle for the sake of making small 
groups, but to keep our large groups 
from being larger, and no matter how 
big a mark it takes to cover our hold- 
ing at a given distance the smallest in- 
accuracy will cause us to miss that 
mark just as much as it causes the ex- 
pert to miss the mark that covers his 
holding at the same distance, 

One shooter’s view is that accuracy 
for the first shot is what counts, and 
we understand that accuracy in this 
2ase includes the shooter in the propo- 
sition, and that the most accurate rifle 
for any shooter would be the one with 
which he could be the most certain of 
making correct allowances and holding 
This seems to fill the bill, and there 
is no question about the importance of 
that first shot, and no one can quarrel 
with this shooter's ideas, but accuracy 
in the rifle to make good with what- 
ever shots I aim right is the important 
part of the proposition to me. 

Actual accuracy in placing all of the 
bullets alike at any given range is all 
there is to it, so far as the rifle is con- 
eerned, and the other points involved 
have to do with the range of the cart- 
ridge used, the fitness of the rifle for 
the game that it is used for, sights and 
trigger pull and the skill of the shooter. 

Colonel Whelen may be right about 
our sporting rifles scattering lead to 
the extent of 8% inches per 100 yards 
at long range, but I will guarantee to 
beat an 8%-inch group at 100 yards. 
or a 17-inch group at 200 yards, with 
any rifle that I use for game, one time 
and another, and with not less than ten 
different rifles I have shot at 100-vard 
targets for money, and I certainly have 
never fired a shot under such cirecum- 
stanees that would require an 8-inch 
target to catch it, and I have made S8- 
inch 10-shot groups at 200 yards with 
a common .30-30. If Colonel Whelen 
includes factory sights in the proposi- 
tion the wild shooting might happen at 
100 and 200 yards, but otherwise I think 
that it must have been due to those 
first shots at long range, I am not 
doubting Colonel Whelen’s ability, nor 
the aecuracy of his statements, but 
think that he must mean that scatter- 
ing proposition to apply to distances 
beyond 200 yards. 

In actual use for killing game I know 
from long experience that our sporting 
rifles hit the mark shot after shot, with- 
in the range of the cartridge used, with- 
out a miss that is not due to bad hold- 
ing. 


Colo. 


Selling What You Have and Get- 
ting What You Want. 


By Willis O. C. Ellis. 


At the present time almost every 
able-bodied person has fairly plenty of 
money—money for buying the neces- 
sities of life and a little for some- 
thing else. For, while things are pretty 


high, wages are pretty good, and the 
well man who is willing to work is 
sure to get enough for him and his 
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family to eat and a little’ besides. 

But we have been and are still, to 
some extent, passing thru times when 
we have had very forcefully brought to 
cur minds that money does not always 


get everything, important as it is in | 


the role of our existence. Thus when 
the war was on we could only buy so 
much flour, so much of this, so much 
of that; and, indeed, many things that, 
under normal conditions, were consid- 
ered necessary for health and happi- 
ness, were not procurable at any price. 
Why, only a few days ago, and the 
war has been ended more than a year, 
we could get only one little measly 
pound of sugar, and that only at some 
places. Farmers who went to town in 
$5,000 closed cars went home without 
so much as a pinch to sweeten their 
coffee. Plainly, it was not the price 
that kept them from getting what they 
wanted. In other words, it simply could 
not be had. 

Now this is exactly the case with 
many things; the war affected other 
than shoestrings, candy and sugar, The 
sportsmen—that noble class of Ameri- 
can citizens that helped far more than 
wny other on the gory field of conflict 
to cheek and throw back the murder- 
ous Hun, making him sue for peace— 
finds that after their return (alas! 
that so many of our brave boys should 
not come back), as well as those who 
“tarried by the stuff,” that there are 
many things in the line of outdoor sport 
and recreation that are, or shortly will 
be, no longer procurable. In fact, it 
is probably safe to say that there is 
not a single big gun factory in the 
United States today that is producing 
a normal output of firearms for civil- 
ian use. Who has looked thru a recent 
enatalog of sporting goods and not seen 
this or that gun—his favorite, perhaps 

-marked “out?” 

And this is not all. Many of the 
pre-war arms—arms that served so long 
and well their purpose—will never again 
be made. Take the Winchester Com- 
-puny for example. The good old 1886 
model that has thrilled the hearts of 
so many hunters and brought many a 
roaring grizzly to a tragic end’ is to be 
a thing of the past except in the light- 
weight .33-caliber; and the single-shot 
Winchester rifles—all of them in all 
calibers—even the .22 single-shot mus- 
ket, are to be no longer made, altho 








the present supply of .22 muskets is | 


sufficient to make them available for 
some little time, while such of the other 
discontinued arms may be had as long 
as the present stock lasts. The Savage 
Arms Corporation have discontinued 
their popular 1899 model in .25-85, .82-40 
and .38-55 calibers in all styles, all oc- 
tagon and half-octagon barrels, the car- 
bine style in all calibers and the solid 
frame featherweight. Also, Models 03, 
05, ’11 and 712 are no longer manufac- 
tured. But, of course. any of these dis- 


continued arms may, perhaps, for a rea- | 


sonable length of time, be procured 
from dealers’ present supply. 

And goodness knows what the Mar- 
lin, Remington and Stevens people may 
decide to do. 

For years certain of the Colt product, 


popular with old-timers and young: | 


timers as well, has been discontinued ; 
and it is hard to guess what may now 
follow in the way of elimination with 
the Colt and Smith & Wesson hand 
guns. The Stevens people quit making 
a good line of target pistols years ago. 

Now, here is the situation: All over 


North America the guns that are and | 
“have been” are scattered among the | 








Ready instantly when you pour 
on the water, hot or cold. Trial 
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G. WASHINGTON SALES CO.,INC. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















Newton Arms and Ammunition 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 














Dent’s Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 


coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


Aol, fico” THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™'s72%. Nox vork 
4 practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully {llus.). mailed for 10c to all customers, 
oe oH aa 












Alpine Binoculars 
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Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. ‘They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage ‘incidental to 
hunting i ina rough and Write for free booklet telling how 
rugged country. you can examine each glass before 


purchasiug. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST oe re COLORADO | 
LTANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS 
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Write for Cat- 
alog and full 
information. 
Dealers and 
agents wanted 


In a broad sense 


its products are 


mer season. It 


THE 


milk, eggsandg 


be taught by ex 


camping, hunti 
Yellowstone Par 
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Fhe Ge 
KOBAT 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


FoR real outdoor pleasure, there’s 
nothing like a Koban Motor. 
Quickly attached, starts easily and has 
power and speed that will beat any other 
rowboat motor. 

The 2-cylinder opposed construction ab- 


makes riding unpleasant, opens seams 


and ruins rowboats. 
vice for shallow water and beaching. 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 
259 S. Water St. 





JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 


Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 


leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 


man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 
On the ranch are horses and cattle, 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 


uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 


back riding. camping, and shooting 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 


Real linen’ 





CYLINDER 


AN 





removes the vibration which 


Special tilting de- 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
In a lesser sense it contains 100,000 
Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 


is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 


LEEK RANCH 


the buildings are large 


arden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 


perts, the use of the cameras, fly-rod, horse- 
Saddle horses on call, 


ng. and fishing trips. and trips through the 
k, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


EK, Jackson, Wyoming 











Spokane, Wash. 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 
2 Bernard St. S. 
We do only A. 1. Work 
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outdoorsmen of 
first class—farmers «and = others. 
would not part with what they 
for anything, while others would 
to sell their outfit and get some- 
more to their liking, probably 
something more modern. But how are 
we going to about this get-together 
proposition ? one way only—adver- 
tising. 
If you 
a dozen 
vertise it 
azine and 


hunters and trappers 
Some 
have 
like 
thing 


or 
go 


By 


have a gun which for one of 
reasons you wish to sell, ad- 
in your favorite outdoor mag- 
give some brother a chance 
to get it, for the chances are it ex- 
actly what someone wants. Then, you 
see, the other fellow will have for sale 
just what you are looking for. Or, if 
you do not find what you want, run a 
little want ad clearly stating your ex- 
act need. It will bring results. Still 
another very good way is to offer what 
you have in trade or exchange for some- 
thing. 

Or you may have for 
to buy reloading tools, a tent, reel, some 
special rod, or what not. It’s all the 
same; there is someone, somewhere, 
who would like to have it. 

But above all, be honest and on the 
square, Most everyone knows the con- 
dition of what he has to sell, and can 
tell, if he wants to, whether or not it 
is in poor, fair or good shape, So when 
you describe what you have, tell its 
condition it actually is—if it is in 
poor shape, say so; if in new condition, 
say so; and price it accordingly. That 
let the condition of the gun be the 
basis of establishing the price. Many 
who would pay a pretty high figure for 
an arm now “out of print,” but in good 
condition, would not want the same gun 
at any price if in bad shape. So let 
me repeat it: 3e honest; then every- 
one should be satisfied. 

When corresponding with advertisers 
write plainly and be sure to enclose a 
stamp for reply; or, better still, < 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to ship 
goods is by express C. O. D. If you 
have made no misleading statements in 
your ad and the interested party means 
business (and it is safe to say that few, 
indeed, would ask for a C. O. D. ship- 
ment unless they really meant to take 
it if found as represented), the sale is 
practically assured. Goods may be also 
sent by parcels post C. O. D., but no 
cartridges, primers or explosives of any 
kind is allowed in the mail. Be sure 
and remember this. 

Also, don’t forget to pack well what 
you send away, for neither the mail nor 
express people handle things any too 
earefully at times. Have it so it will 
reach its destination in the best possi- 
ble shape. 

Ohio. 


is 


sale or want 


as 


is, 


— 


Lines on Some Rifle Kinks. 


The construction of a trap in the butt 
long 


the rifle stock has been con- 











convenience, and there 
are those shooters that use rifles of 
heavy and medium recoil that would 
desire to have both the trap and recoil 
pad. 

There are 
question any 


sidered of great 


many shooters who would 
necessity of putting a re- 
coil pad on a 74%4-lb. Mauser using the 
S mm. cartridge, and I will state that 
with rifles using cartridges of this class 
and many of much less recoil, and 
among those riflemen that do not shoot 
a great deal and are inclined to flinch, 
a good pad properly fitted will aid them 
materially to do more and = accurate 
shooting. 

The primary reason for fitting a re- 
coil pad on this rifle was not so much 
on account of the recoil, but the stock, 
constructed, was too short for me, 
and when using the telescopic sight the 


as 


end of ‘scope had a nasty habit of rear- 
ing back onto my nose near the eye, 
cutting several times to the bone; this 


persuaded me to lengthen the stock, 
A trap in the stock was also wanted, 


and by butting the stock off the de- 
sired angle the recoil pad gave the cor- 
rect length of pull. It was also de- 
sired to experiment with the idea of 


cutting a trap door thru the rubber pad. 
It is hardly necessary to take up much 
space in this magazine of a tnuoro work- 
ing detail of this construction, and I 
will only point out those features that 
differ from the ordinary practice. 

It will be found to advantage for a 
person of most any build, and a stock 
with any amount of drop, to butt it off 
vertically, that is, at right angles to 
the barrel, or nearly so. This will al- 
low the piece to come up better and 
be taken from the shoulder easier, as 
soft rubber clings to the clothing more 
than hard rubber or steel butt plate. 

In drilling out the cellar it is best 
to cut a separate compartment for each 
article to be carried, and, as near as 
possible, leave a partition of the wood 
between the compartments. This ma- 
terially retains much of the original 
strength of the stock. It is best to cut 
a plate 1/16 in. thick to fit flush over 
butt, with holes cut in plate to corre- 
spond with cellar and large screws that 
hold the pad. Fasten this plate with 
small 1% in. wood screws about % in. 
apart and about 3/16 in. from outer rim 
of butt all around; drill holes in plate 
so that screws fit tight at head. but do 
not countersunk. Screw the plate to 
place in cement. 

The kind of pad found very good for 
this combination and the one used as 
shown here is the Jostam, made in Chi- 
cago, It is similar to the Silvers pad 
and has a hollow in the hard composi- 
tion base that corresponds with the cel- 
lar. 

Drill holes in butt to receive the 
screws that hold the pad. Brush the 
heads of the screws that hold the plate 
with paint or ink; see that the heads 
do not come flush with edge of plate; 
if they are too close, file them smaller. 


Serew pad on flush to screw heads. 
holding pad away 
from the heads as 
you tighten down. 
Drill out holes in 
base of pad as im- 
pressed by screw 
heads and to the 
depth that heads 
project from the 
plate. 


Trim pad down to 


“ a seine np ita gr a a tolerable close fit 
1e manner of lacing is here illustrated. e loops are hooked over , awe 

tack heads, and can be easily unsnapped. Also shows outline of plug door and mark out on 
to trap. butt of pad where 
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to cut out the trap door. It should be 
eut on an angle or plug fashion and 
should come with edge of hollow base. 
You will need a very sharp, thin-bladed 
knife; a surgeon’s lance, one that cuts 
both ways, is ideal. Cut the plug out 
smooth and uniform and half way into 


the small plug holes that the screws 
go thru—that is, allow half the diam- 


eter of the small plugs to bear on the 
trap door. Pin the plugs to trap door 
and set in cement. Now spread thin 
layer of cement on plate and hard com- 
position of pad and screw home. Set 
away with weight of rifle resting on 
central portion of pad and leave until 
cement has thoroly set. 

Get four or more heavy, round-headed 
tacks, cut leather washers % in. thick 
and half the diameter of tack heads: 
push the tacks thru the washers and 
trap door, rivet shanks of the tacks to 
metal washers. Wrap a few turns of 
electrician’s tape around stock to pre- 
vent marring and finish pad down flush 
with stock, Lace strong elastie cord or 
tape thru the pad % in. from the base 
so that loops snap over tack heads snug- 
ly and uniformly. Do not smooth up 
joint of plug; let it fit as cut out. This 
makes a water-tight and substantial job. 
This work has been put thru the paces 
for two years and is good as ever. 

The following articles are carried in 
the stock and will give some idea of 
the amount of stuff that can be carried 
and yet leave the stock very strong: 
Marble’s rifle cleaner (Garrison patent), 
thong and weight; Dubois rifle cleaner, 
thong and weight; Ideal broken shell 
extractor, oil can, flint fire lighter with 


pencil, government postal card, file, 
screw driver, extra front bead sight, 
tweezers, large needle wound with 


thread, a few greased patches and that 
last cartridge. 


The mounting of a compass in the 
stock covered with a nameplate is a 


combination that might appeal to those 
who have been out with the rifle, and 
suddenly discover that a compass would 
come mighty handy; and we have heard 
of rifles being found and no way of 
identifying the erstwhile owners. 

It is best to have a cheekpiece to 
mount the compass in, as this allows 
of more wood; unless the trap not 
wanted, in that case it could be mount- 
ed near the butt of the stock. The 
compass used is the Marble’s revolving 
dial with the safety clasp. Of course, 
cut the clasp off. 

Have a plate made 1/16 in. thick with 
suitable peep hole to see compass thru 


is 


and of suitable material with engrav- 
ing. 

Place plate on cheekpiece and scribe 
out all edges; 
celluloid or other flexible material % 
in. larger than peep hole and 3/32 in. 
thick; scribe out peep hole, equally di- 
viding the 44 in, lap. Fit window into 
peep hole as scribed until flush with 
finished side of plate. Spread thin lay- 
er of cement to 4 in. flange, now 1/32 
in. thick. Compass the diameter of the 
compass from the center of peep hole 
as seribed on cleekpiece; fit the com- 
pass into stock until about 3/32 below 
the surface of cheekpiece. Cut piece of 
glass or transparent material to fit in 
dial of compass and to come flush with 
top of outside rim. Fit plate with its 
window into stock as scribed until flush 
with cheekpiece and window bears on 
blank dial. 

Now spot out a number of supports 
for plate near outer edge (depending 
on size and shape of plate), and have 
xl in. brass legs brazed to plate; 
drill holes for these legs and set home 
in cement; clamp into place until ce- 
ment has set. 

This makes a water-tight job and the 
arrangement has been in use for two 
years and is as good as ever. 

5B. ¢. CHAS. HASTINGS. 


Comparing the 20-Gauge With 
Others. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Pardon me, 


but, like “Bill Nye,” I want to bust into 
print, ‘cause Dr. Sawins, in his article 


in January number of your excellent 
Inagazine, Says something about the 
20-gauge that don’t “gee” with my own 
experience, I have owned three 20- 


gauges, all good 20s, and have shot sev- 
eral others, and have yet to see the 20 


that is the equal of the 12-gauge. I 
don’t like this thing of getting a 20- 


gauge and stuffing a 12-gauge load in 
it, making the little gun kick worse | 
than a government mule. I know it, | 
because I tried it, and then right in | 
the Outdoor Life comes a letter from 
that splendid little lady, Annie Oakley, 
and she disposes of Friend Sawins with 


one word, handicap, and handicap is | 
right. For over forty years I have been 


shooting everything from 8-gauge to 28- 
gauge in both muzzle and breech load- 
ers. The 8 is superior to the 10; the 
10 to the 12, and the 12 to the 16, and | 
the 16 to the 20, and so on down the | 
line. You can’t get away from it; just | 

















LEFT SIDE, SHOWING PEEP SIGHT AND COMPASS MOUNTED 


IN CHEEK PIECE. 


cut piece of transparent | 





RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
wy quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 












Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 
Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER - - - 


COLO. 














DON’T BE CUT 


ILE Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment. 
omens ‘The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other loca] applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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The Stonebridge 
Folding Lantern 


pee The Old Reliable Camp Lantern 


Stormproof— Unbreakable 
(The U. S. Army Standard 
Field Lantern) 
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FOLDED 


Will not blow out—built for hard service. Easy 
to carry—folds into small flat package. 


The Stonebridge 


Folding Baker 


No Pins to Take Out; No Pan Necessary; Nothing to Lose 


Can be used for broiling, baking and roasting. 
Only half inch thick when folded. 














OPEN FOLDED 


We Also Manufacture 


Tents—All kinde—Rucksacks 
Sleeping Bags Pack Harness 
Duffie Bags Pack Basket 
Mail Bags Nessmuck Pack 
Canvas Buckets Boy Scout Pack 
Wash Basins Canoe Sails 
Gun Covers Canoe Cushions 


Send for Circulars and Price List 


C. H. Stonebridge Manufacturing Co. 
23 Warren Street, New York City 


re FE re Puncture 
Proof TUBE 

6000 Mile Guarantee 

UNION TIRES scoresent the 


‘ highest stand- 
ard in reconstructed tires. Their 
reinforcement of 4 extra layers of 
fabric reduces atly blowout and 
puncture possibilities. Over 200,000in 
use. To further increase mileage, we 
include with every tire ordered 

PUNCTURE PROOF TUBE FREE 
that under ordinary conditions will last 
ten to 20,000 miles. Our 5,000-mile tire 
guarantee certificate with every tire. 


Prices Include Tire and Tube 
82 























DC pasanoee $7.40 4 
sonase 3.S.onl; 9.10 | 84 433 
x3348.S.only 9. x4} 
sine? 10.35 85x44 
B2x4 ...454-10.70 | 86x44 
83x4 11.15 | 36x5 
B4E6 neve 11.60 | 87x5 
Reliner Free With Every Tire 


State whether you want straight side or clincher, 

lain or non-skid.’ Send $2 deposi* for each tire ordered, 

alance C.O.D., subject to examination, or 6 percent 
discount if full amount is sent with order. 


UNION RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 204 Racine Avo, & 15th St, Chicago 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 








dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
192 Pases; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 














You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing aedvertisers. 
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because once in awhile somebody gets 
an exceptionally good-shooting small 
bore gun is not a rule to go by in buy- 
ing a gun. 

I remember one of the best-shooting 
guns I ever saw was a 24-gauge muzzle- 
loader, 32-inch barrels, that weighed 744 
pounds, with 2 drams black powder and 
l-ounce shot. This gun would make a 


100 per cent pattern at 100 feet from 
muzzle in a 24-inch cirele. If I owned 
that gun today I would take out the 


breeches to find how it was boxed. Gun 
was made by Isaac Hollis & Sons. That 
gun “skunked” everything until L. C. 
Smith made me a 10-gauge Baker ham- 
mer gun with 32-inch barrels, and then 
the 24 went to the rear. That 10 was 
a 100 per cent gun in 30-inch circle at 
forty-five yards, and no mistake about 
it; 44% drams Dupont’s Eagle Ducking 
and 1144-ounce shot. I killed squirrels 
and ducks with that gun at distances 
that were hardly to be credited; killing 
twenty-five live pigeons at thirty yards 
rise, fifteen at forty yards rise, and 
ten at fifty vards rise, If you think 
the 20-gauge will do it with any kind 
of a load, try it. I have some dough to 
wager that it won't get down 75 per 
cent of them, to say nothing of 100 per 
cent. 

The one great drawback to me about 
a 20-gauge is too many cripples. I pre- 
fer clean killing. I don’t consider that 
the word “lust” in killing game is adapt- 
ed to the matter. Clean sportsmanship 
demands clean work, in the field as well 
as at the traps. There is no sportsman- 
ship in chasing a wing-tipped bird or 
broken-legged rabbit. Kill them clean, 
or miss them altogether. 


I trust Dr. Sawins won't take these 
criticisms too hard, but they are my 
sentiments, J. N. CROSSLAND. 


Pa. 


Gorringe’s “Scope Mount. 


To those familiar with the ordinary 
Winchester real mount for a telescope 
sight, the accompanying cut made from 
photo tells its own tale clearer than 
can any words. There are two extra 
parts, privately made of course, added 
to the Winchester mount. One is the 
ring on the screw adjuster, with the 
projecting screw in said ring. The idea 

















is that when the scope is adjusted the 
extra ring is so set with the projecting 
screw that the screw is upright, and 
this shows exactly where to replace the 
adjustment in case it is changed by 


accident or design. The second extra 
piece, fastened to the bottom of the 


mount by another serew thru an oval 


hole in the extra part, serves the same 
purpose as the extra ring just men- 
tioned. An indicating line is cut in the 
extra part to match similar lines on 
the Winchester adjusting screw. With 


these two extra pieces one can readily 
change the scope from one rifle to an- 
other, and have the scope zeroed for 
each rifle at a glance. The extra ring 
indicates adjustment for one rifle; the 
extra piece fastened to the bottom of 
the mount indicates adjustment for the 
second rifle. The oval hole in the lower 
extra part allows the extra part to be 
moved sideways to fix the zero point, 
then the screw holds it fast. Of course 
the same results can be had when 
changing the mount from one rifle to 
another by remembering the numerals 
on the original mount, but they are 
often forgotten for the time being; but 
once the two extra parts are properly 
adjusted. the zero point for each rifle 
is readily and almost automatically se- 
eured without further trouble. Any 
good gunsmith or jeweler can make the 
two extra parts: the job is simple and 
not expensive. and the result is very 
convenient. The extra parts were de 
signed by Fred Gorringe, one of Den 
ver’s best rifle shots; all possible pat- 
ent rights are waived and anyone is 
free to make and use them if he 
wishes. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Power of Big-Game Rifles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
March number of Outdoor Life that 
Stanley H. Forest seems uneasy con- 
cerning the fate of certain rifles which 
are now placed in the class with energy 
below 1,700 pounds. He need hardly 
worry about these arms since loads now 
used in them are of the makeshift sort. 
readily to be changed to those of con 
siderable higher energy. The old loads 
ure retained for the present for one 
reason—because the new loads would 
necessitate 2 new sighting for the ri- 
fles—some confusion as to ammunition, 
too, perhaps. 

The Remington automatic has a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,127 feet (present load). 
muzzle energy 1,175 foot-pounds. The 
new load, using Dupont No. 16 powder, 
has a muzzle velocity 2,753 feet, with 
energy 1,698 foot-pounds. 

The Savage .250-3000 has now a muz- 
zle velocity of 3,000 feet, muzzle energy 
1,740 foot-pounds. The new load of No. 
16 powder has 2 muzzle velocity of 3.3861 
feet-seconds, und a corresponding ener- 
gv 1,958 foot-pounds. 

The .80-80 as now loaded has a muz- 


sa? 


zle velocity of 2,008 feet-seconds, en- 
ergy 1,522 foot-pounds. The new load 
would show a velocity of 2,305 foot- 


seconds, with an energy of 2,003 foot- 
pounds, 

The 82 Special. at present, velocity 
2,112 feet per second, energy 1,684 foot- 
pounds. The load of No. 16 powder de- 
velops a velocity of 2,895 feet, with an 
energy of 2,162 foot-pounds. 

The 33 Winchester, with. a present 
energy of 1,877 foot-pounds, develops 
an energy of 2,244 foot-pounds with the 
load of No. 16 powder adapted to it. 

None of us need worry about the .30- 
30. If powders keep on improving it 
may eventually develop power enough 
for elephants. CHAS. ASKINS. 

Okla. 
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‘‘Actual’’ and ‘‘Practical’’ 
Trajectory. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read | 
“Sighting a Rifle,’ by Bill of Iowa, in 
the March number of Outdoor Life, in 
Which Bill criticizes a Mr, Conrad. This ys 
is not my funeral and I have not been Uy 4 
asked to preach. I did not read the 4s 
essay of Mr. Conrad in the original, but | 
so far as the extracts furnished by Bill 
are concerned I agree with him so close- 1! |] 

| 
| 
} 






Trane Mant 





More Comprehensive | 
Savage Service | 


ly that I feel like telling him so. 
I like that term, “practical trajec- | 
tory.” I am looking at the matter, not 
from the ballistician’s standpoint, but | 


from the hunter’s, and what the hunter | | You have known Savage as 
is chiefly interested in is trajectory | , . . 
height, not eight-mile trajectory or | makers of a famous line of | 


1,500-yard trajectory or even 1,000 


yards, but 800 yards and under. | Sporting Ritles and A uto- 
rad doubtless explained it, is the height | | matic Pistols. 
| 























The practical trajectory, as Mr. Con- | 
that the bullet rises above the sighting 
line. It is the only trajectory that in- | | I 4 . = ‘ i sg 
terests the game-shooter. I don’t care | K now Savage now as I} 
if the actual trajectory is fourteen feet, | , > 1 > 
provided the bullet never leaves the makers of a complete line of | 
sighting line more than three inches. } + } 

As I understand it, the matter in dis- | | small arms. | 
pute between Bill and Mr. Conrad is | 
this: Mr, Conrad says that there is a | 1 | By the purchase of the LF 
practical trajectory as well as an actual | 
trajectory. Bill says there is no such | Stevens Arms Company, | 
thing as practical trajectory. Remem- ‘ aa by 
ber, now, that to the hunter trajectory | || Savage acqulres the privilege 
means trajectory height, not the curve, | ° ° P 
about which he cares nothing. We all | | of making the tried and time- 
know that the curve described by the | . = 
bullet would be the same regardless of | |} proved Stevens Shot Guns, | 
sights, or if the gun had no sights, But | || . . 
the practical trajectory is the height | Small Bore Rifles and Tar- | | 
that the bullet rises above the sighting | ’ Pi l 
line. Is this practical trajectory the | get istols. 
same in height as the actual trajectory 
height as given by the maker of the | a ™ = = . 
gun or any other ballistician from cal- So another milestone Is set 
culations—is it, Bill? Let us see. ’ 1+ x91 

We will take a three-barrel rifle and | in Our Pega and " - = _ 
shotgun, rifle barrel beneath. The rifle demonstrated that an id >q] of 
front sight is the height common to z : 
high-power rifles. Mounted entirely service transcends in value ql 
above the open sights is a German tele- | 
scope an inch in diameter. We _ will | other assets. 
say that the rifle is sighted to strike | 
center at 200 yards, and that the bullet | ‘ : 
dloes not rise to cut the sighting line | {| Savage has always built 1ts | 
until it reaches 100 yards, and the bul- | oe « 
let does not travel above the sighting every arm as 1S 1t were for the 
line except from 100 yards on. The re- d ] f h by i 
maining velocity at 100 yards is 2,800 if personal use O the Dul der. 
feet; muzzle velocity, 3,000 feet. The | . | 
actual trajectory height is 244 inches, | ; It 1S NOW glad to be able to | 
taken at 100 yards. Now, what is the . ° . oe . a 
practical trajectory taken at its highest extend this principle of <r | | 
point above the sighting line? Is it 24% et ia : i 3 Soa 1 
inches, and would it be taken at 100 | vice to Cover the entire small | | 
yards? Would the hunter, acting on | P || |] 
yards oul 1€ el 7) | arms field. 


the trajectory figures given by the mak- 
er, be correct when he held 2% inches | i 










low at 100 yards? Would he be war- | SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION | 
ranted in holding 24% inches low any- || Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
where along the line? If he would not ‘x 9 
be warranted in so doing; if the great- | mS \\ 
est divergence of missile from sighting \ \ 
line would not be over an inch; if the \ \ 
position of his sight above the barrel TRADE MARK 
would warrant him in sighting his piece 
at 250 yards instead of 200 vards, keep- 
ing in mind a limit of 214 inches for | 
trajectory, then there is a difference 
between practical trajectory as modi- | 
fied by the position of the sights and 
actual trajectory. 
If the illustration given is not suffi- | 
ciently plain, suppose we mount the 
sight high enough above the barrel so | 
that the bullet barely rises to cut the 
sighting line at 200 yards. What, then, | 
would be the greatest trajectory height | 
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For Your Camp 9 
Electric Lighting 7 


Vt $i 


AE 4 a : 


More Convenient Ignition ""* 


EFORE you leave on your 

trip, get the famous Red 

Seal Sparker. Best for your 
i Ford car, motor boat, for camp 
== or cottage lighting — bells, sig- 
nals, etc. 

No danger of improper wiring. 
Binding posts large and square. 
Turn easily with fingers. Broad 
web strap for carrying can’t cut 
hand. Double moisture-proof cas- 
ing preserves batteries’ strength. 





A Gang of Red Seal Batteries 
Handled as One 


Connect up Sparker for use as 
easily as one cell. Shift it as a 
single unit from place to place. 


Use it day and night. Cost very 
A [ } reasonable. 
GUARANTEED | Ask Your Dealer 


eEO SATISFACTION | for the Red Seal Sparker with the 
| large Red Seal on the side. Sold by 

all good dealers everywhere. Just 

what you need for your next camp. 


Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company, Inc. 


New York; Chicago; St. Louis; San Francisco 


Factories: 
Jersey City—St. Louis—Ravenna, Ohio 









LARGEST AND BEST @ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT #e 
- «INTHE WEST: <= 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE ft 
Be DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


COLORADO ENGRAVING CO. fi 
-— DENVER: | ae e : | 
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up to 300 yards—the usual five inches? 
Where would the trajectory height be 
measured? Surely not at 150 yards, 
and surely the trajectory height would 
not be five inches at 150 yards. 

Actual trajectories concern the big 
game shooter little, but practical tra- 
jectories up to 300 yards are what his 
rifle work is founded upon. If his rifle 
is sighted in for 200 yards, he should 
know exactly where to expect his bullet 
to land anywhere along the sighting 
line, for one shot may be at 100 yards, 
one at 175, and one at fifty. Neither 
will it do to take factory figures for 
granted, because they are calculated 
without reference to the high sights 
placed on the rifle, and take no cog- 
nizance o fthe fact that for a certain 
part of the range the bullet is traveling 
under the line instead of above it, as 
calculated. The man who doesn’t know 
the practical trajectory of his piece will 
find himself at sea in all his work at 
unknown distances. The first thing that 
2 hunter should do is to set his sights 
to strike center at the longest range 
which the game and the trajectory of 
his arm will bear, and then to learn its 
practical trajectory at all intermediate 
ranges. 

Colonel Whelen to the contrary not- 
withstanding, sight-setting in the pres- 
ence of game is a delusion and a snare. 
Except in rare instances, where the 
shooting will be chance shooting at best, 
it is not to be done. The sights may 
be set at the longest range in which 
the bullets (so far as trajectory is con- 
cerned) will stay in a 6-inch circle, 
neither rising above it nor dropping 
under it. This range is, I suppose, what 
Mr. Conrad terms the “danger zone;” 
we might call it the killing range if we 
prefer that term. Whatever that range 
is, particularly with “flat” shooting 
rifles, it will be found that practical 
trajectory extends it considerably be- 


| yond what actual trajectory would war- 


rant. 
A hunting rifle, big game rifle, of 


adequate power, is an effective arm at 


the longest range in which it can be 
relied upon to strike a vital part with- 
out changing the sight, and no farther. 
I went thru the whole mill long ago. 
With black powder rifles having high 
trajectories I learned exactly where to 
set the sight for twenty-five yards, fifty 
yards, seventy-five yards, 100, 125, up 
to 300. But the minute I had to guess 
the range above 100 yards I had mis- 
givings, misgivings well borne out by 
results. If a man could judge distances 
perfectly and knew where to set his 
sight for every different range, trajec- 
tory would be of no importance. <A 
rifle with a 12-inch trajectory at 200 
yards would be equally as effective as 
a rifle with a 2-inch trajectory, for if 
we knew the distance and mean to 
change sights, setting them a little high- 
er or a little lower could make no dif- 
ference, Instead of sight setting, we 
depend on trajectory knowledge, and the 
trajectory curve of our rifle with refer- 
ence to its sighting line should be 
known perfectly. If the practical tra- 
jectory varies materially from the uac- 
tual trajectory, then we are concerned 
with the practical trajectory—knowl- 
edge of it may make the difference be- 
tween hitting and missing any time we 
shoot at unknown distances. 

I remember trying out a Savage .250- 
3000 rifle some years ago. The rifle 
was sighted by the factory, accurately 
sighted, for 200 yards. I tried it at the 
distance and found that for me the bul- 
lets went true to the sights. Wishing 








to do some practice at fifty yards, 2%- | 


inch bull, I tried it 
lets landed under the bull or in the bot- 
tom part of it. I had to raise the sights 
to 300 yards to get into that bull. What 
good did 1t do me to know that, acecord- 
ing to trajectory figures, the rifle had 


to shoot an inch high at that distance 
—it didn’t do it. I went back to 100 
vards, 5-inch bull, where, according to 


the rifle should have shot to 
the center of the bull, but it didn’t do 
it—-it shot into the lower half, and 
again I had to raise the sights. I had 
to found my work on practical trajec- 
tory, or trajectory as governed by the 
sights, and not on actual trajectory. 
The same principle will apply to any 
high-power rifle with sights set high 
above the bore. CHAS, ASKINS. 
Okla. 


trajectory, 


‘‘Speaking of Coincidences.”’ 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith 
what I think a little unusual experience 


is 


in the shooting line, Recently—to be 
exact, last Sunday—three of us had a 


little practice with the .22 rifle, and 
after shooting at paper targets for some 
time I put up a piece of metal the size 
und shape of a penny—missed it, and 
so did the others, and my next 
was like No. 1 in illustration, hitting it 
at the lower edge. Another 
und my daughter—she was one of three 


—fired at it, but missed, as did all of 
us. Her second was like No. 2. An- 
No.1} No.2 No.3 
other metal piece was put up and 


missed by the others. I would not try 
it, and the one who did not score hit it 
with second shot like No. 3. You will 
be excused if you call this a fake, but 
it is exactly so, as told; all off-hand 
shooting. Note it took na second shot 
from each of us, and practically all 
three metal pieces are marked exactly 
alike—each one shot by a different per- 
son. Say, I think I'll mail them to you 
so that you can see for yourself. 

Ore. THOS. ROCHE. 

Note.—The _ three were all 
marked on the lower as stated by 


pieces 


edge, 





Mr. Roche.—Editor. 
A 2%%-iIN GROUP AT 200 YDS. 

Shot at 200 yards with muzzle rest, September 
15th, 1906. Barrel, 32-40, made by Schoyen & 
Peterson, Denver, Colo.; 50 grains bulk Sf Du 
Port No. 1, thin cardboard wad; eg 319273; 
temper, 1 to 24; Leopold lubricant ; U. C. No. 
7% primer; Stevens 12-power scope. Ballard ac- 
tion, 30-inch heavy barrel. Bullet seated in bar- 
rel. Made by V. R. Olmstead, of Montclair, N. J. 


Target reduced one-half. 





and found the bul- | 


shot | 


was put up | 
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ISHERMEN SAY 
the Harley-Davidson with 
chummy sidecar is just 
“‘made-to-order” for fishing trips. 


only speedy, comfortable, 


cheap to run, wonderfully sturdy —but 
it will take you to lakes and streams 
which the main roads don’t reach 


hidden waters where fish are plentiful 
and fishermen scarce. Paths are high- 
ways to the Harley-Davidson ! 


Forty to sixty miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, with other running costs low 
in proportion — and: speed to spare! 


Ask Your Dealer About His 


Easy Payment Plan 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Motor Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Harley HD avyidlSean 


“Worlds Chasmpion” 











HOOK- 
HONE 

Hones your 
hooks, razor sharp, in a 
jiffy, increasing your catch 100%. 
It will also put a razor edge on the old fish knife 
(that’s always dull) hand axe, etc. 
stone. Made of carborundum, lasts for years. 
75c.; Junior, 3% inches, 50c.; nifty leather case, 35c. 


An all-around sharpening 
Perfection H. H. 4 inches long, 


bring home the bacon. They hook and land’em every time 


Razor-Sharp-Hooks 


— ae for the point sinks home at the slightest touch. 













Sold by leading tackle dealers everywhere, or 


sent direct on receipt of price. You will use a Hook-Hone eventually— you aré losing fish until you do. 


Interesting circular sent free on request. 


The Colorado Sporting Goods Company, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


The COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO., Dept. E. Columbus, Ohio. 


Central West Distributors 














Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Cops rights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





IVORY SHOTGUN SIGHT 


made especially for all pump guns and 
, single guns where barrel is too thin to 
Ej) take the ordinary ivory sight. Guar- 
F anteed not to blow out. Madein two 
sizes: 1-8inch and 5-32 inch diameter. 
Tap furnished with each sight. 

Price, postage prepaid, $1.00. Special discount to deale, 
LEWIS H. BRADLEY 
67 Sisson Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
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SLEEP—REFRESHING SLEEP 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! 
Its what you go for. Make sure that you get it, too. You’ll never 
know how really good the nights in camp can be ’till you snuggle 
down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for 
his bed. Weighs about the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the 
roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs to wake 
you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on the hot nights, 
warm on the cold ones. Nevera bit of ground dampness to worry 
about, and there’s more sound, refreshing sleep in a Perfection 
Sleeping Bag with Air Mattress than in any other bed made. 


When deflated, can be rolled into a small bundle that almost fits your pocket. 
Lasts indefinitely. 


Mattresses are made of the best quality rubber cloth in various sizes, have re- 
movable Khaki or Denim covers, and are furnished with or without sleeping bags. 


Sleeping bags are made of Brown Water-proof Duck, constructed along the most 
scientific lines. Pump for inflating furnished free with each mattress. Used by 
auto tourists, members of the Forest Service, sportsmen and explorers. 


Sold by leading Sporting Goods Dealers 
Send for free catalog 


The Atlantic-Pacific Mfg. Co. 


120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ROLLED-UP 

































Usd FT PT RELAIS AALS PRRAS 


Camp in Conifontie 


Ready—set—go! Your Burch Auto Bed 
and Tent is ready to ship Today from fact- 
ory or nearest dealer to you. No delays. 





Bed can be set up in two minutes; camp §-= 

made snug and comfortable in five. , 
7.) Go prepared to be dry and warm in 

rain and storm. 

Lowest priced combination on market; 

ideally comfortable, durable and com- 

pact. Write for catalog | H 











Sibi lssteer pales ree 


F.J. Burch Mawufacturing Go, Pucblo.< Cola, 


‘ibe niall seks danth 5 chthte babe 








You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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ION 


Cc. G. Williams, 


Correspondents are requested to en- 
close 2 cents in postage with their ques- 
tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Conducted by 


Please write questions clearly, legibly 
and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 





as desirable for publication as _ real 
names. 

For over sixty years I have been a 
duck and goose hunter, and for over 
sixty years the wail has been, “The 
geese are flying mighty high today.” 
The old 10-ga. muzzle-loader, with 4 
drs. black powder and 1% ozs of BB. 
shot was a fine combination for geese. 


Gradually the shot charge has been re- 


duced and the powder charge increased. 
so that now a 12-ga. with 3% drs. and 
1% ozs. No. 2 seems to strike most 


sportsmen as being the correct dose for 
the big birds. I have been out flight 
shooting on the California rice fields— 
and that load was not a winner. The 
birds were wary from long experience 
with gunners, and had found the factor 
of safety, and flew a hundred yards or 
so above us. At our club were two 20- 
gauges and a dozen or so 12s. Not a 
goose fell to the 20-gauges, and very 
few to the 12s. My bag for three days’ 
shooting was but four, and it took over 
fifty shots to get them—and those geese 
were flying in hundreds of flocks to the 
rice fields every morning and back at 
sunset. Tantalizing? Yea, verily! <A 
paragraph by Dr. Sawkins in your edi- 
tion of January put me to thinking. He 
says in effect that increased powder 
and decreased shot charges will not give 
appreciably better penetration at long 
range, when small shot are used. There- 
fore, use larger shot. Now for my prob- 
lem. I have an old 10-ga. Parker, dis- 
carded years ago as unsportsmanlike: 
weighs 9144 lbs. I want to reach some of 
those geese and propose trying the old 
fellow again. My idea of load is 4% 
or 4% drs. and 1% ozs. No. 0 shot. The 
pattern will be “something fightful for 
to see,” but if I could succeed in hitting 
a goose, would a pellet bring him down 
at 100 yards? The first shot often 
bunches the flock, and the second shot 
is often effective. Will you kindly crit- 
icise my scheme? What different loads 
do you advise me to try out? Are “0” 
shot safe in a full-choked gun?—W. E 
Chess, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Answer.—Your proposition is quite at- 
tractive, and you are not the only man 
who has tried to improve the range of 
his shotgun. No. 0 shot in a 10-ga. 
should chamber four shot to a layer. 
exactly, so would be safe in your 10-ga. 
gun. We would suggest three layers of 
this shot, and behind that about 5 drs. 
of black powder or its equivalent of 
smokeless powder. This should throw 
the shot hard enough to kill geese at 
125 yds., and one shot at that distance 
should down a goose if it hits him right. 
We have another trick that we used to 
use on geese when they were too far 
away for small shot, and we got a lot 
of them with a 12-ga. Did you ever trv 
to crease your shell? You rub the shel! 
with the back of your knife until the 
of the wads can be seen; then 
eut the shell nearly off, all around, with 
only 
shell to be extract- 
to shoot it. This 


enough to allow the 
ed, should you fail 
will do the job at even greater dis- 
tances than 125 yds., as we have shot 
patterns that your hat would cover at 
greater distances. We have used these 
loads in a choke-bored gun with no bad 





effects except that it kicked like a mule. 
—Editor. 

Will you please inform me where 1] 
| could get shell for a Krag-Jorgensen 
| 6% mm. rifle, and oblige?—H. A. Ham- 
mer, Velva, N. D. 

Answer.—We do not think that you 
can get any 6.5 mm. cartridge for the 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| firm, in England, 


'from Eley Brothers 


Krag Jorgensen rifle, as we cannot find 
them, listed in any of the catalogs of 
ammunition companies in the United 
States You might be able to get them 
(Canada), Ltd., 
North Transcona, Man., as the parent 
lists them in their cat- 


' alog.—Editor. 
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In the Model '95 Winchester, which 


caliber would you prefer—.30 Govern- 
ment, '06, or .30 Government, '03? I can 
see no advantage in the ‘03 shell, for it 
has less energy and velocity than the 
06 up to 500 yards and a greater tra- 
jectory and time flight at any distance. 
What groups can be made, offhand, at 
200 yards with .30 Government, '06? With 
.30 Government, ’03? Can a person carry 


the .30 rimless in a shell belt? Would | 


he need closed loops? Can you use clips 
of shells in the Model ’95? What kind 
of a magazine has the .250-3000 Savage? 
Capacity? Are the shells rimmed or rim- 
less? For what game is it adapted? Is 
the action sure? For a combination hunt- 
er’s and trapper’s gun is the Model '95 
good? The action is sure and it is very 


accurate, but will the open action ever | 


freeze? What is the best part of Minne- 
sota for game, both large and fur-bear- 
ers? What lawful game is found there- 
Answer same to South Dakota. Same to 
Wyoming and Montana.—William E. 
Downs, Glidden, Iowa. 


Answer.—We certainly would prefer | 


the .30, '06, to the .30, ’03. The .30, '03 
is not as good a shell as the .30, '06, for 
at the present time there is but one 
cartridge on the market loaded especially 
for this rifle, and tho all of the various 
cartridges loaded for the .30, '06, can be 
used in it, they cannot be used to advan- 


tage. With either rifle, one should be | 


able to put all shots into an 8-in. bull 
at 200 yds. It is only a case of holding. 
You would need to have loops made es- 
pecially to carry the .30, '03, ammuni- 
tion, either with a small end or a closed 
end, unless you loaded them into clips. 
You can use the clips in the Model '95 
if you do with them as you do when you 


load the Springfield—press the cartridges | 
out of the clip, but don’t throw the clip | 
away. The _ .250-3000 Savage has the | 


circular, or rather, a cylindrical revolv- 
ing magazine. The shells are rimless, 
about the size of the .35 Remington auto. 


cartridge, in the body. It is adapted for | 


all game to be found in North America. 
You cannot find a more reliable action 
than the Savage in this model. There is 
no chamber size to any gun or cartridge, 
as the chamber is made to accommodate 
the cartridge. The Model '95 is as re- 
liable as any you can get and will not 
freeze up in any cold, providing you go 
to the pains to wash out all of the heavy 
greese from the action and oil it,again 
with some light oil used very sparingly. 
Northern Minnesota is the best for fur- 
bearing game and you will find brown 
bear, deer, wolves, otter. We believe 
that the law is closed on otter, but an 
occasional moose can be found. South 
Dakota has about the same as Minne- 
sota, with the exception of bear and 
moose. Montana and Wyoming have all 
kinds of fur-bearing animals to be 
found in North America, and generally 
they are better furred than those of the 
other localities.—Editor. 


Which of the American .22 R. F. rifles 
has more penetration, and ballistics of 
same? What is the ballistics and pene- 
tration of (a) the Savage N. R. A., 1919, 
L. R.; (b) the Winchester 1890, W. R. F.? 
Which of the two is better suited for 
game such as foxes, ete.? Is the Hop- 
kins & Allen .20, double-hammer, a hard- 
shooting gun?—P. Carroll, Washington, 
B. ¢ 


Answer.—It makes no difference what 
make of .22 rifle you have, if it has the 
same length barrel as another make, and 
is chambered for the same cartridge, it 
would shoot just as hard as the other. 
For instance, the Winchester and Rem- 
ington Companies each make .22 repeat- 
ers with 24-in. barrels. The workman- 
ship is equal, and let us say that both 
are chambered for the .22 L. R., then 
both rifles should give the same velocity 
to the bullet; but again, the Winchester, 
Model '90, has a 24-in. barrel, but their 
Model '06 has a 20-in, barrel; therefore 
the .22 L. R., when shot out of the Model 
06, would have about 25 foot-seconds 
less velocity on account of the shorter 
barrel. We believe that the .22 L. R. is 
the best of all .22 cartridges, considering 
accuracy, velocity and penetration. The 
ballistics of the .22 L. R. are: M. V., 
F.-S., 1,150; M. E., lbs., 128.8; trajectory 


at 100 vds.. 4.39 ins. The ballistics of | 


the .22 W. R. F. are: M. V., F.-S.. 1,107: 
M. E., Ibs., 122.6; trajectory at 100 vds.. 
4.39 ins. Consideration of the above fig- 
ures would indicate that the .22 N. R. A.. 
L. R., is slightly ahead of the .22 W. R. 
F. We know that it is the more accu- 
rate, and would consider it more suitable 
for the game mentioned. We have never 
used a Hopkins & Allen 20-ga. shotgun, 
so cannot pass any opinion as to its 
merits.—Editor. 














































































Real Sport! 
Anywhere! 
Anytime! 


WISH! Out flies the "clay" in a long, low curve. 
Follow it—cover it. Crack! You got it. "Dead 
Bird.". That's real sport—always different, always 
fascinating. If you have never "broken them" your- 
self, you can’t know the thrill of it. 


Go out to your local gun club next Saturday after- 
noon and try your hand. That's all you'll need to 
get you started. 


If there doesn’t happen to be a gun club nearby 
you don’t have to be out of the game. Thousands 
of people are forming their own 


Family Gun Clubs 


You can buy at any hardware or sporting goods 
dealer's a small bore gun, a little hand-trap, some 
"clays" and ammunition—all the outfit you need— 
for the cost of a pair of shoes. Put it in the car 
when you go out for a run, use it in any open field, 
off the boat—anywhere. 


One throws, the other shoots—the whole family will 
get real sport in this game. 


And wherever you shoot, to get the best resu/ts 
use dependable loads. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


are used by seven out of every ten sportsmen—for 
118 years Du Pont Powders have been the standard 
of America. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





News for Rifle Shooters—All regulation U. S. Army Target 
Ranges have been opened to the public. Free ammunition and 
instruction is furnished. We will be glad to direct you to the 
nearest range ard send full particulars. 
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I Want To Send You A 


GRANGER ROD 


*, to prove to you that it has More Life, More Power 
| and More Value than other rods offered at the 
) price. Granger Rods improve your skill in casting 

because they are correctly tapered and well bal- 
anced. They will cast a long line with ease and 
accuracy. They are made of the best bamboo that 

; grows. The six triangular stripsare split absolutely 

with the grain and machined to auniform accuracy 
of 171000 of an inch; they are seasoned in Den- 
ver's dry climate (one mile above sea level) and 
scientifically glued with the toughest glue that's 
made. 


~J 
iy 


#. ah 


Let Us Prove All This To You 


Send me an order for a $10, $18, $27 or $35 rod, whichever 
suits your pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing for which you 
wish to use the rod, length desired, and I'll send you a rod that 
will please you in every respect or you may return it by express, 
charges collect, and get your money back by return mail. 


There is a Granger Rod for every kind of fishing. 
Special rods made toorder. Send for catalog. It's free. 


Goodwin Granger, Pres. 


Goodwin Granger & Co. 
Cut shows oor Pe! —- 1237-50 Ninth Ave., Denver, Colo. 


This Rowboat Is ( 


Always Light 


The Mullins steel boat 

cannot waterlog — it’s 
| always easy torow. Air compart- 
| ments fore and aft make it unsink- 
| able. Steel hull, can’t leak, dry out 

A | or open at the seams. Never need 
& 
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calking—no boat house required. 


STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 





Designed by America’s foremost 
naval architects. Built in the || 
world’s largest boat factory. More |} 
than 70,000 in use. 


a Write for catalog listing over 40 
models of steel and wooden row- 
boats, canoes and power boats. 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
BOAT DEPT, 4 
621 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 























[ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT"’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight. that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 

a: oa . pean tee cope Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. ‘The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 


Send for Catalog “*‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, CALL BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Is there any type of bolt-action rifle 
that could be altered to shoot the .32-40 
cartridge ?—that is, without a great deal 
of difficulty’and expense? Is the .32-40 
cartridge such a “humdinger” for accu- 
racy as one sometimes reads about—that 
is, in the regular factory loads (and not 
bringing the type of ammunition used 
at target sheots where the bullet is seat- 
ed in the barrel with a bullet seater 
ahead of the shell, into the matter)? 
Which of the following loads in the 
.32-40 cartridge would prove, in your 
opinion, the most accurate at ranges, 
say, 100 to 200 yards—the black-powder 
load, smokeless, or the Hi-Velocity or 
| Hi-Power. I believe the black-powder 
load shows about 1,400 feet velocity, the 
smokeless 1,500 feet, the Hi-Velocity 
1,750 feet and the Hi-Power 2,000 feet— 
|all these are approximate. Is the .25-35 
|cartridge as accurate, or more so, than 
| the .32-40? How does the .32-40 cart- 
| ridge compare with others in regard to 
ease in reloading? Of the three makes 
of rifles, Winchester, Savage and Marlin, 
| Which do you think chamber their rifles 
| with the least tolerance in the chamber? 
I wish one chambered as closely as pos- 
sible. Would I be asking for something 
very unusual if I requested the firm fur- 
nishing the rifle to chamber same close, 
and would they, do you suppose, be in- 
clined to disregard it?—A. M. Schnetzler, 
Coronado, Fla. 

Answer.—At the present time we do 
not know of any bolt-action rifle that 
| could be rechambered to shoot the .32-40, 
| without buying a new barrel and fitting 
| it to the action. In the ordinary factory 
|loads we do not consider the .32-40 to 
be as good a cartridge as many others, 
|accuracy considered. As far as Schuet- 
| zen shooting is concerned, the .38-55 has 
|ecarried off more honors, or at least as 
|}many honors, as the .32-40. We believe 
that the black-powder and smokeles 
low-velocity loads will show greater ac- 
curacy than the Hi-Power, for the rea- 
/son that the rifling in the barrel was 
|designed with a twist suitable for the 
low-velocity cartridge, and will not han- 
| dle the same bullet as well when travel- 
ling at a much greater rate of speed. 
The .25-35 is just as accurate as the 
32-40, but no more so. The .32-40 can 
be reloaded as easily as any on the mar- 
ket, and in this respect we consider it 
|}ahead of the ultra-high-velocity cart- 
|ridges in that one doesn’t have to use 
|the extreme care in reloading, especially 
|the low-velocity loads, but with the 
| high-power load one has to be extremely 
| careful, as that is getting close to the 
| limit of safety for the rifle. We do not 
| believe that there is any difference in 
| the degree of tolerance used in chamber- 
ling rifles for this cartridge by the firms 
|mentioned. When it comes to the ultra- 
| high-velocity rifles, then more care is 
|taken with the rifling. We doubt ex- 
| ceedingly if any of the firms making 
| rifles would undertake to make a special 
|} chamber to a gun, as that would necessi- 
|}tate the making of a complete set of 
|new chamber reamers, which would not 
| be of service after the one rifle had been 
| finished.—-Editor. 


eT 


A Message to the Trade 


| You will be interested in the ac- 
|} companying statement by our president, 
|W. L. Wright, announcing the purchase 
ff the entire capital stock of the J. 
| stevens Arms Co. from the New England 
Westinghouse Co. No radical changes 
|}in policy or personnel are contemplated. 

The success which the two companies 
have met individually in the past is, we 
ire sure, sufficient guarantee of the 
ibility and efficiency of the respective 
rganizations at Utica and Chicopee 
Falls to serve you in the very highest 
legree both in product and service. 

As heretofore, correspondence and or- 

jers for our Savage products are to be 
addressed to Utica, N. Y., and corres- 
|oondence and orders for our Stevens 
oroducts are to be addressed to the J. 
3tevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, 
| Mass. A. F. HEBARD, 

General Sales Manager Savage Arms 
| Yorporation. 
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FRADE “MARK GEGISTERED 


AutoPorch 
Bed 


Here is a genuine, all-purpose bed for motorist, 
camper, and canoeist that incorporates many new 
features. It can be set up independently of the 
automobile, and can be used with any tent. It 
makes an excellent sleeping-porch bed, and a 
handy auxiliary folding bed for the home. 


The “‘Red Seal” Bed is plenty large for two. It 
is sturdy and comfortable, with a strong steel 
frame, and a soft, flexible spring mattress that 
brings deep and restful sleep. Special adjust- 
able coil springs eliminate all sagging. 


The “Red Seal” Bed is compact, and very 
simple to operate. It has only three major 
parts. Folds to a roll only 47 inches long, 
and fits snugly into a waterproof slip-cover. 
Weighs about 50 Ibs. Its price is unusually 
low, quality considered. 


Ask your Dealer to show you our “‘Red Seal” 
Auto-Porch Bed. If he does not carry it, 
write direct tous. Ask us for Folder 104—it 
will give you complete description and price 
of the bed, together with tents, and all special 
attachments designed to go 
with same, 


The Schaefer 
Tent and Awning 
Company 


Denver, Colorado 
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ON THAT FISHING TRIP 





Take a 


KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THE HoME OF BETTER FINISHING 
AND DEVELOPING 


“This Time I Used Infallible”’ N ‘ 


“*T used to think that shotgun powders were all alike and 
blazed away with anything as long as the shot load was 
Old Hal Johnson kept at me to try Infallible and at 
last, just to keep him quiet, I did—and look at the results! 


right. 


“*T didn’t lose a cripple today and made two dandy long 
You should have seen them roll when the \\ 
This time those pups didn’t look as \\ 


range kills. 
sixes hit them. 
though they were ashamed of me. 


“Tt sure does make a fellow feel right when he ‘rolls’ 

‘molly’ most every crack. You should see how those two 
young dogs work when they know I will make good clean 
it’s Infallible for mine. 


kills. 


From now on, Bill, 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


1017 Orange Street 
Wilmington 


HERCULES 


Smokeless “Shotgun Powders 


INFALLIBLE EC 


Delaware 
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Peters Line Drying Casting 
—Reel— 


A combined line dryer and Casting reel, in a 
singlestructure, Level-winding, ball-bearing, 
Anti-back-lash. An American Reel, made to 
suit American conditions. 


LADIES will be delighted with this innova- 
tion, with this reel, the Art of Casting may be 
learned in one day without the annoyance of 
back-lash. 


Patent Applied For. 
Price, Postage Prepaid, $6.00. 


PETERS BAIT CO. 


Indiana. 


Knox, 











| TheRed-EStove 
and Oven 


Sets up anywhere. 
Draft at back con- 
§| trols fire. Uses any 
length fuel. Safein 
woods. Welded 
steel grates. Big 
4] enough to cook for 

(}12. Clean to carry 














when folded. Bakes 
perfectly. Folds in- 


inch thick. Llustrated book- 


stantly to only 1% 

let on request. 
Stove and Oven complete in khaki case, $8.25 

Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, send us 


check and we will send outfit prepaid. Your 
money back if you don’t like it. 
THE RED-E COMPANY 


16 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!”’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








French Sportsmen Demand Game from 
Germany. 


Game is nvt only of value to. the 
sportsman but it is distinctly an asset 
to the other classes of citizens. Not 
only does the pursuit of game improve 
both the physical and mental health of 
the nation, but the livelihood of thou- 
sands of our people depends directly 
upon the hunting of game. It would be 
hard to estimate the number of men 
who earn their living by the manufac- 
ture of articles used by the sportsmen. 
Sporting ammunition and guns are but 
a small part of the gunners’ needs, as 
compared with special foot-gear, cloth- 
ing, boots, tents, camping outfits and 
other necessities. The money that the 
sportsmen of the United States spend 
each year for railroad fares, and auto- 
mobile, hotel and restaurant expenses 
easily runs into big figures,: to say 
nothing of the vast army of men em- 
ployed and the thousands of dollars 
spent in this country in breeding, pro- 
tecting and caring for game to provide 
the sport. The breeding, training and 
care of shooting dogs is an industry in 
itself, while in every section where 
game is plentiful you will find men who 
act as guides or earn their living di- 
rectly from the game by catering to the 
needs of the sportsmen. The food value 
of the game killed each season is suf- 
ficiently great to demand that it shall 
have adequate protection. 

The game of France suffered heavily 
during the war, not only in the regions 
where heavy fightin took place, but 
by the organized m:tnods of Germany 
of killing the game to augment her 
diminishing food supply. After the war 
an association of French sportsmen de- 
manded that Germany be made to re- 
pay to the gunners of France, not a 
cash valuation for the birds and ani- 
mals killed, but game from her vast _re- 
serves to restock the covers she had so 
ruthlessly harvested. 


According to the aris -Temps, the 
reparation council did not think the 
matter of much importance, as they 


considered hunting simply as a form of 
amusement. However, when they saw 
that the sportsmen were insistent in 
their demands, they made an investiga- 
tion and quickly realized the economic 
value of the game to France. The 
sportsmen won their fight, and the pro- 
posed plan is that France shall demand 
from Germany and Austgja live game to 
the value of 35,000,000 francs. Germany 
and Austria must each furnish in four 
half-yearly instalments, 250 stags, 1,000 
hinds, 200 male and 400 female roe deer, 
200,000 male hares and 400.000 females 
and three million brace of partridges. 
In addition, Austria must furnish 1,000,- 
000 pheasants. The greater proportion 
of the game will be liberated immedi- 
ately upon arrival, under the supervi- 
sion of experts. The balance will be 
held on game farms as breeding stock, 
these farms to be controlled and oper- 
ated by the French government. 


Texas to Be Congratulated. 


The usual plan has been to “lock the 
barn after the horse is. stolen,” but 
Texas is showing the foresight lacked 
by many of the older states in connec- 
tion with game _ protection. Up until 
1919 Texas had no laws covering the 


propagation, distribution or increase of 


wild life, but the legislature, seeing the 
urgent need for such measures, passed 
the necessary laws and under the able 
guidance of W. G. Sterett, game, fish 


and oyster commissioner, the state now 
is entering upon a new era. 

Texas has always been known as a 
quail state. In place of waiting until 
their quail had been thinned down to 
the danger point, they have taken hold 
of the proposition in time and are now 
engaged in shipping quail to all sections 
of the state where droughts or other 
agencies have actually endangered the 
breeding stock. 


According to a letter recentlv received 


has also engaged in the 
propagation of pheasants. The plan 
adopted by Texas is to organize chil- 
dren’s pheasant clubs and offer a re- 
ward to the boy and girl in each neigh- 
borhood who raised and liberated the 
most pheasants from eggs distributed 
free by the commission. In this way 
the state will be stocked and also pub- 
lic sentiment and interest will be 
aroused in the protection and care of 
these birds. 


the commission 





A Committee on Law Enforcement. 


Formerly, when a man took a shoot- 
ing trip he planned to go to some state 
where game wardens did not exist, for 
it was in such localities that the best 
shooting was to be had. So. short- 
sighted has been our policy in the past 
that we have never deemed it neces- 
sary to protect our game until it de- 
creased to the danger point. Today, if 
you go into a locality suitable for game 
and find a live sportsman’s organiza- 
tion and an efficient warden force, you 
will find good shooting. Furthermore, 
the bonanza spots for game in this 
country where a man may go and shoot 
without regard to bag limit, are about 
exhausted, and it will only be a short 
time until good shooting will be con- 
fined to those sections where the citi- 
— demand a rigid enforcement of the 
aw. 

Every sportsmen’s organization should 
have a committee on legislation and 
also a committee on law enforcement. 
The former should concern itself with 
the needs of the section in relation to 
existing laws and needed legislation. 
The old plan has been to go around ob- 
jecting to this law or that, but doing 
nothing to correct the evil; expressing 
street-corner opinions, but taking no ac- 
tion to show your legislature what you 
desire. Your individual legislators 
should be educated as to the need of 
and benefit from conservation laws and 
also shown that you have an intelligent 
organization behind your demands. 
When all is said, the enacting of good 
game laws is principally a matter of 
education. 

After you have your laws established 
you want them enforced and the duties 
of your committee on law enforcement 
are many. If violation is occurring you 
want it stopped. You obey the law be- 
cause it is the law and you know it 
means the perpetuation of your sport. 
Your neighbor may break the law thru 
ignorance or because he has little re- 
spect for it and being of a selfish na- 
ture he knows that by cheating he is 
getting more than his share. The vio- 
lator of the game laws is stealing from 
you and every other decent sportsman. 
He should be stopped and if you can 
not talk him into line by showing him 
the harm he is doing, he should be 
prosecuted. It is not always the fine 
that hurts this type of man, the humili- 
ation of arrest and publicity has effect. 
You do not want to appear personally 
against this man and it is here that 
your committee comes in. The proper 
authorities can be notified and_ suffi- 
cient information given the warden for 
him to catch the guilty one in the act 
and only the officer need appear in the 
case, 

Where no sentiment for 
enforcement exists in a community, the 
local justice of the peace, if not posted 
on the subject of game conservation, is 
very apt to either dismiss the ordinary 
game-law violator or else give him a 
minimum fine. Suppose your commit- 
tee calls on the justice and explains to 
him the purpose of the legislation and 
that the law has been violated in the 
neighborhood and that at the request 
of the local sportsman’s organization, 
the state game commissioner has sent 
in a warden who has landed the guilty 
one and that the organization wants 
him properly dealt with. Try it. You 
will find that the justice has no sym- 
pathy with game-law violators. He is 
either not posted as to the need of game 


game-law 





law enforcement or he has simply been 
following the course of least resistance 
and the one which he had previously 
thought best suited for his political ad- 
vancement. 





The Spread of the Coyote. 


The coyote or prairie wolf whose 
original habitat was the vast treeless 
plains of the West, has extended his 


range until now he is found practically 


all over North America. As civilization 
extended westward, the settlers soon 
discovered that here was one native 
they could not live with on a fair and 
equitable basis. Constant hunting and 
trapping, encouraged by bounties of- 
fered by states and individuals, was 


their only relief. Today the coyote has 
been thinned down until he is no longer 
a@ serious menace in many of the states 
— he was formerly the most plenti- 
ul. 

The continued warfare practiced in 
the West against the coyote has not 
only reduced him in number, but it has 
very likely been the means of causing 
him to extend the limits of his range 
which now reaches even to the Arctic 
Ocean. Prof. A. B. Recknagel of Cor- 
nell University reports that the first 


coyote ever killed in Tompkins coun- 
ty, N. Y., was recently taken near 
Ithaca. 

Lou P. Smith, vice president of the 
Ithaca Gun Company, owned the fox 


hound that was running this wolf when 
it was shot. In commenting on the oc- 
currence Mr. Smith writes the associa- 
tion that he had heard that a coyote had 
recently escaped from a moving picture 
producing company operating near 
Ithaca and that possibly this was the 
animal killed. 

The coyote has no friends among the 
sportsmen, for while his principal food 
is rabbits and small mammals, he is also 
exceedingly fond of game birds and 
their eggs. Not even the fox hound 
men will come to the rescue with a 
word in favor of the prairie wolf. While 
the men who enjoy the sport of follow- 
ing the hounds uphold the fox as an 
animal that can do no wrong, they join 
the bird hunters in condemning the 
coyote; not that he does not run well, 
for it takes a good hound to catch him, 
but because he starts right out in a 
bee-line for the next county instead of 
running in a circle like a fox. Aftera 
pack of fox-hounds run a coyote, it 
generally takes a week or so to locate 
all the dogs and if any have been fast 
enough to catch him somebody's dog is 
very apt to get hurt. , 





Weight of Ducks. 


The association is in receipt of a let- 
ter from Dr. John C. Phillips of Wen- 
ham, Mass., pertaining to the weights 
of ducks killed the past season. Mr. 
Phillips reports that the birds during 
the fall flight of 1919 were extremely 
fat and were the heaviest he has ever 
seen. The largest male black duck 
tipped the scales at 3 lbs. and 10 oz. and 
the largest female at 2 lbs. and 15 oz. 
The former is an extremely heavy 
weight for a black duck, and we are in- 
clined to think that possibly this drake 
was either raised in captivity where he 


did very little flying, or else had ac- 
cess to some preserve where feed was 
plentiful and where there was no oc- 


casion for vigorous exercise. 

Dr. Phillips reports that several male 
widgeons weighed as high as 2 lbs. and 

oz and that the largest female 
weighed only 1 Ib. and 15 oz. His av- 
erage on male black ducks was 2 Ibs. 
and 12 oz. 

The writer has weighed mallards in 
bunches of twenty-five or more when- 
ever the opportunity offered, in order 
to arrive at a correct average. With 
an even distribution of males and fe- 
males the wild mallard duck will con- 
sistently average 2% lbs. per bird. 











SPRING GREETINGS 


I'm tired of the Bluebird— 

I know you'd like a new bird— 

So here's the Filliloo Bird, 
(Part Ostrich and part Duck). 

He's not the sweetest singer, 

And he’s not the fastest winger, 

But, say, he’s Some Humdinger 
In bringing you Good Luck! 


—CoNTRIBUTED. 
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“THE 
1s J PISTOL 

_ That 
QUICK Shoots and Hits 

| SHOTS the Mark” 

| Before buying ask your 
gears r about the $18 
arner “* Infallible.’” 
32 Get thebent ‘ase 
CAL. at least 


Co “ae @ $5 
Get a Warner “‘Infallible’’ Automatic and teach the 
women how to plug the bull’s eye. Target shooting is 
intense, exciting i txcellent training for nerves and 
eyes. Teaches se f-reliance, confidence and familiarity 
with weapons. What a Shooter Says :‘‘ Your ‘Infallible’ 
Automatic Pistol is all that you claim and more. I put 





———— 


this arm is unsurpassed by any regardless of price.”’ 
. a 


and PICNIC CASES | caaaareamnnians a Orange, N. J. 


An authority has prepared for 





us, a set of six lessons on the 





In stock or made to order | Art of Pistol Markmanship. 
| — a are of ee 
to fit your car. | eee ee ee ee oes we 


Write today for illustrated cir- 
cular and terms of Free Lesson 
Offer. 

KIRTLAND BROTHERS & CO., INC. 
96 Chambers St. (Dept. OL) New York 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. | — 





Write for Circular and Prices 











AUTOMOBILE TRUN seven shots in bull’s eye one inch in diameter at distance | 
of twenty-five feet with the pistol. The accuracy of 





New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. UL. S. ARMY PUP TENT, $4.75 


Reclaimed from Army Base 















Combination Jack Knife 
Extra andSpoon .  .. . $1.00 
Heavy Army Camping Blankets 7.00 





Heavy KhakiPants 4.00 
Tanned Calf Scout 
\ Shoes ‘ e - 4.00 
\\ U.S. newt ee 3.50 
: . \ 70V't No. 
cience of Chemistry for the prevention of | Roots 


RUST. Now they offer to the sportsman | 


\\ Rubber Boots 5.50 
\\ Cowhide Boston 

\ Bag ° « aa 

These prices include 
Postage Prepatd. 


Superior Quality Gun Grease | ,... isa raiesiaabitesilea Uaanan 


Put up in collapsible tubes in two sizes labeled. | OLD COLONY STORAGE CO. 
There are other Oils and Greases—But Dept. L, 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Duck \ 
For years have the Use it Mfg. Co., ex- 
eats with all ingredients known to 














———— A DESK-BOOK OF 
mo maine ara 7" | ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


USE IT MANUFACTURING CO. 
} By FRANK H, VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
1157 ee St. hee —" CALIF, Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
actory at aaa treats the hundred and one questions that 


arise in daily speech and correspondence 
which are not treated of in the dictionary. 





volume, which is of handy size and alphabhetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound."’ 


12mo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 


You are assured the best of ser- 


vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
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The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 
| 
| 
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LIFE when writing advertisers. 








plete Outing Outfits 


\ Fe. Send for our catalog of quality ig 
Re Outing equipment at honest prices ,7am 
IN, Catalog contains valuable Road Maps Ss 
\ srooxs TENT & AWNING Cod 
1655 Arapahoe Street. _ ee 


\\ DENVER, COLORADO. jt adie 
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Are you hunter, fisherman, canoe- 
ist, motorist—or just the man who 
craves the silence and the tonic of 
the open? 


There’s a camp site, a bit of para- 
dise almost at yourdoor. The tent, 
the trees, the grass, the sky, a noisy 
stream—that’s all you want. Aber- 
crombie and Fitch tentsand equip- 
ment, tried out by the travelers and 
explorers of the world, all types, 
models and sizes, cover the needs 
of every camp, everywhere. Listed 
below are the most popular: 


FAMILY WALL TENT —United 
States Army duck, khaki color, size 9 
x 12, complete with poles and stakes. 
Price, $67.70. 


AUTO TENT—THE MARQUEE, as 
shown above—of shelter tent duck com- 
plete with poles and stakes. Price, $50.00 


CANOE TENT—canoe model, size 7 
x 7, of Tanalite. Price, $49.75. 


HIKER’S TENT—THE RATLIFF- 
Weight 314 lbs.; for one man. Price, 
$23.25. Same, for two, $30.50, 


FORESTER’S TENT—Size 7x 7, of 
Tanalite. Price, $21.90. 


BAKER TENT—Size 7 x 7, Height 
at front, 7 ft.; of shelter tent duck. 
Price, $35.80. 


**A”’ or WEDGE TENT— of Tanalite: 
size, 7x 7. Price, $44.75. 


MINER’S TENT-—Size 7 x 7 of shel- 
ter tent duck. Price, $23.15. 


Any of the above furnished with 
windows, bobbinett fronts, ground 
cloths, and other extras; prices on 
application. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 


“The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World” 
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THE ORIGINAL 


FLY ROD MINNOW 











THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


is the original fly rod minnow. It is the one 
that has created such a sensation for the past 
two years. Itis the one that looks like a min- 
now. Theone that is made right. Lifts and 
casts easy. Does not splash or etrain the 
rod. As for catching fish, Will Dilg, famous 
authority, says it catches too many. Don't fail 
to give it a trial. To use on bait rod add sinker. 


Trout Size______._____- 1% in. long 
Small Bass_____.______- 1% in. long 
Large Base .......-...3 2'% in. long 


Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
S:de, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Red, All 
White, and All Yellow. Price 50c, each. Four, 
assorted, in handy vest pocket box, $2.00. 


Send Stamp for Tackle Catalog 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 736 So. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














PLENTICOOS LODGE 


CHAS. M. PHELPS & CO. 


Pryor, Montana, Crow Indian Reservation. 
via Billings, Montana. 











Would you like to spend the summer on the 

Crow Indian Reservation’’ where there is excel- 
lent trout fishing, right in the heart of the Pryor 
Mountains? Rocky Mountain and Eastern 
Speckled varieties. Special fishing and Summer 
Packs thru Big Horn Canyon, Devil's Canyon, 
Pryor Gap, Yellowstone Park, via Cody, Wyo- 
ming. Just the kind of place to rest up and en- 
joy the mountain air, mountain scenery, streams 
and quietness. Opportunities to study the Crow 
Indian Life, join in their sports, photograph and 
write stories of their life, also chance to see a real 





western cattle ranch, cow-boys and broncho 
riding. Comfortable accommodations on the 
ranch, including sleeping tents, large airy rooms, 
from May ist until November Ist. Special atten- 
tion given to Fall hunting. Write for free 
booklet and rates, 


CHAS. M. PHELPS 


Box 25 Pryor, 











Send us $8.00 for one hand made 


“Old Hickory” Casting Rod 


4 foot —one piece —cork handle—silk wound—good mountings 
—guides and tip—beautiful caster -accurate—and built for 
6 life's service 
Kinney’s Automatic Weedless Hook Free 
We sell nothing dess than the best in Fishing Tackle. 

— Reels— Lures 


H. A. KINNEY & CO., 


Lines 


BANGOR, MICH. 














You are assured the best of serv- 
ice by mentioning OUTDOOR | 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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| just managed to 


Personal Reminiscences. 

An occasional personal touch seems to 
interest my readers, and I hope provides 
a change from some of my more 
thoughtful and elaborate chapters on the 
dog. I have been in some ticklish and 
uncomfortable places in my time with 
dogs—I have been shut in a strange, 
pitch-dark cellar with a savage bull 
terrier with hydrophobia, etc.—but the 
most exciting event I ever remember 
was in connection with the Culmstock 
otter hounds, mentioned in my article 
on otter hunting. These hounds main- 
ly comprised drafts from the Devon and 


Somerset stag-hounds at that time, 
which are fox-hounds of superb, huge 
and magnificent proportions. I was 


whipping in to the pack at this time 
and fortunately perhaps the hounds 
knew me and had confidence in me, and 
as I was living with the master of 
hounds from time to time I often helped 
feed them, so that my control of the 
pack was pretty good. 


The English fox-hound is not really 
quarrelsome, but when he thinks the 
signal has gone up for him to fight a 
wicked quarry, other dogs, his own 
kind, or in defense of his share of food, 
he will fight in the most cool, dogged, 
British fashion of anything I have ever 
seen fight, till whipped off (which he 
submits to from his attendants), or un- 
til he is “savaged” beyond recognition. 

This incident, which was my first real 
nerve-tester with the canine race, oc- 
curred after a long, hard day with these 
hounds in a Devonshire drizzle. We 
found ourselves a long way from the 
kennels at Culmstock, near a little vil- 
lage on the main line of the London 
Express. The pretty little depot yard 
and the cheery fire in the waiting room 
was soon crowded by an appreciative 
tired, wet, but jolly, body of hunting 
men and women. The topic of the con- 
versation was how to get the hounds 
home. A rash suggestion, jocularly 
spoken to the venerable old station mas- 
ter that he flag the express and let us 
rush the hounds into the passenger cars 
while he looked the other way, altho 
made in a joke, threw the old man into 
serio-comic spasms. To anyone who 
knows the rules of carrying dogs on 
trains in England and the particular ex- 
actitude with which they are carried 
out, they could realize the smiles that 
wreathed everyone’s face when the pro- 
posal was made to the dignified old sta- 
tion master, and the scornful, contempt- 
uous look that gradually ascended his 
face. However, there being no place in 
the village where the hounds could be 
kenneled over night, for the want of a 
better plan the joker’s suggestion was 
eagerly discussed, and pretty soon, when 
it was ascertained the train was due 
in twenty minutes and would put us all 
close to home, a feeling of never- 
venture-never-win overcame our best 
judgment, and we decided to buy our 
tickets—considerably over a hundred— 
and by means of the crowd, jostle the 
hounds on board the last car, which 
this time providentially was practically 
empty. Once on the train with our 
tickets, we agreed the crowd could “hold 


the fort,” and in thirty minutes we 
would be off again at another small 
village station. 

The old Flying Dutchman so well 


known years ago to London travelers 
on the Great Western Railway, with its 
12-foot drivers, came tearing down the 
track at an eighty-mile clip, a long train 
nearly empty, and, on being signalled, 
“Westinghouse down” 
so that the last two rear cars were be- 
side the depot platform, with the rest 


| of the train well up the track, and por- 


ters and station master and trainmen 
were busy with their lanterns bobbing 
about among switches and signals out- 
side the depot, up the track. 


Everything fitted in nicely. The 


hounds were rushed aboard the last car. 
The solitary passenger in their was per- 
suaded to move to the next car. I fol- 
lowed the last hound into the car, 
slammed the door, and someone in the 
crowd locked it. The scheme worked 
so smoothly and cleverly and the train 
only waited a minute and a half, that 
the railway officials never had time to 
suspect anything before we pulled out 
and we were soon speeding along at an 
eighty-mile clip, making up the minute 
and a half so that the engineer could 
come sizzling into St. David’s station 
Exeter, exactly on time to the _ second. 

For the first few moments the deep 
spring seats with their plush covers 
proved a foretaste of heaven to the cold, 
wet, leg-weary hounds, but when we hit 
the first curve at our eighty-mile Fly- 
ing Dutchman speed with a “canted” 
outside rail and a road-bed as solid as 
Pike’s Peak, the hounds in their tran- 
quil state of complete sleepy relaxation 
were shot into the passageway in one 
writhing heap of black, white and tan, 
with my old favorite hound, Cardigan 
(hold hard, Cardigan, and “have a care 
whip” did not work this time), under- 
neath them all. Cardigan, who was the 
most massively built fox-hound I ever 
saw and the most touchy, “savaged” 
Bellman, another big fighting demon 
when his blood was up. Clinker and 
Charmer next got in, followed by Des- 
perate, Gaylass and Guilty. Pretty soon 
Comedy, Madcap, Woodbine, Singer and 
Mercury were in it with the whole four- 
teen couple. Twenty-eight snarling, 
desperate, fight-to-the-death hounds, 
and the more the train rocked and 
swayed the more it brought out the 
sullen, uncontrollable fury of the Eng- 
lish fox-hounds. 

There seemed no way I could escape 
the lunging, seething mass, as they con- 
tinually lurched and swayed over onto 
me. The signal cord could only be 
reached over an array of white fangs, 
which at that moment were handled by 
jaws whose blood was up and knew 
nothing but hanging on to living flesh 
and blood which chanced that way. As 
they came over onto me I lifted myself 
up on the hat rack with a toe-hold on 
the wall cushion, and as they swayed 
back and forth I noticed that the two 
big, broad-seat cushions which run 
transversely right across the English 
cars had been loosened up in the fray. 
At the first lull in the fighting I ripped 
them out of their places and pushed 
them over onto the battling hounds. 
The two cushions just filled the length 
and breadth of the passageway, so that 
by standing on them and holding the 
hat rack I kept them all down under 
the cushions until I heard the short, 
sharp (no steam-wasting) whistle, which 
I knew was Tiverton Junction, and 
home. A surprised and amazed crowd 
of hunting men and railway officials 
snatched the hounds and the writer from 
the train and hastily signalled it on its 
way. 





Kennel Queries. 


I would like to have you tell me some- 
thing about otter hounds. How big a 
dog are they? Are they good to hunt 
mink? Are they as bad to chase rab- 
bits as ’coon hounds are? Could you 
give me the names and addresses of 
places where they could be purchased? 
—E. K. Elkins, Mulkeytown, III. 

Answer.—Otter hounds are the same 
size as foxhounds, with shaggy, wolf- 
grey coats. They would be especially 
adapted for mink hunting and do not 
run riot on rabbits very easily. I do not 
know of any in this country at present. 
—W. C. C. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy 


ny J 


SSIFIED ADVE! 


rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION, No advertisement 


ml) ADVE 


keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and 
should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that 


you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. ! 
in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified ad- 


by thousands of sportsmen—men 


vertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 


OORANG AIREDALES| 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 








Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and have no 
equals as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of ali kinds 
of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayers. They 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from as 
rat toa bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home or es- 
tate. Their superior intelligence makes them the most 
desirable pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal play- 
mates for children. Th y are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. We have for sale at all times proven stock and 
farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers 
on ducks, geese and water-fow!; police and watch dogs 
sutomohile dogs and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons 
and puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog 
medicines, dog foods and kennel supplies of all kinds 
Illustrated and interesting booklet mailed for 10c, stamps 
or coin. 6-12 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 
























LIONHEART AIREDALES-— At © stud, 

Lionheart Wyoming Royal, A. K. C. 
and U. K. C. registered, and bred in the 
purple. Has treed more big game alone 
than any Airedale offered at stud in 
America and is the leader of one of the 
best packs in the West. Retrieves from 
land or water. Endorsed by four well 
known big game guides and hunters, in- 
cluding Ned Frost. Stud fee, $20; we 
pay expressage one way on all bitches 
booked in advance. Write for certified 
list of big game treed and killed by 
this dog alone and with the pack, pedi- 
gree and description. We have  pedi- 
greed puppies for sale for every pur- 
pose, companions and guardians for 
children, stock dogs, watch dogs, hunt- 
ers and show prospects. Write for puppy 
list and signed testimonials from _ all 
over America. Lionheart Kennels, Box 
1412, Anaconda, Montana. 6-1t 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also A 

Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 





FOR SALE Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
iels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 
for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too busy. Thorobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 








WANTED — Airedales, hounds, mastiffs 

and Newfoundlands; puppies and 
grown stock. 
puppies. Write full particulars and low- 
est price. If you wish to breed, board 
or buy a dog, send stamp for our price 
list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, Box 
A, La Rue, Ohio. 3-tf 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Owing to the fact that OUTDOOR 
LIFE has practically doubled its 
circulation in the last year, it is 
necessary for us to receive a higher 
rate for our classified advertising. 
Therefore beginning with the July 
number, copy for which must be in 
hand not later than June list, all 
classified ads will be accepted at 
the rate of EIGHT CENTS per word. 




















Sick Dogs Made Well 


Ask for and get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines. Sure 
Shot for worms, 60c; Condition Pills, a tonic, 
60c; Flea Soap, 25c; Blood Purifier, 60c; etc. 
At your dealer’s or 
by mail from us, 
Send 3c mailing 
cost for 


FREE 
Dog Book 


containing accurate 
Ailment Chart and 
Treatment Directions. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 


Dept. 606 Richmond, Va. 
‘Si 


MOUNTAIN VIEW KENNELS are now 

located in San Antonio, Texas, at $25 
Drexel Ave. Those desiring to purchase 
puppies for show or breeding can usual- 
ly obtain high-class Airedales of this 
winning strain. At Stud—Mountain View 
Rush, fee $25. Arthur Ward, 925 Drexel 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 6-1t 


A Medicine 
for Every Dog 
Ailment 
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NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, 'coon and warmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10 
stamps. Rockwell Kennels, Lexington, 


Ky. 12-tf 





COCKER SPANIE LS—This famous ken- 

nel bree ods the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children; puppies 
only for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,’’ Den- 
xer, Colo. 2-tf 





Coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters for 
coon, opossum, skunk, 
equirrel etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit 
hounds, Airedales. 
Young and trained 
stock. Catalog ten 
cents. 8-tf 
COVINDALE KENNELS 


Covington, 





Tennessee 





We buy whole litters of 





ENGLISH SETTER dog, broke on chick 

ens, 4 years old, exceptional breeding. 
Chicken season closed reason for selling. 
Might consider trade for retriever. Dr. 
M. O. Pattridge, 1027 Metropolitan Bank 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 6-1t 





WETSMINSTER KENNELS, Tower Hil! 

Ill., offers fox, wolf, coyote, ‘coon 
skunk, oppossum and rabbit hounds on 
ten days’ trial. Young dogs and puppies 
We take War Savings Stamps and Lib- 
erty Bonds. 6-1t 





SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy: one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs: harmless vegetable compound 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1: 36. $2: 75, $3.50 
Chemical Products Co. Ellsworth. Minn 
§-12t 





WANTED—RBitches in w whe Ip or season 
to keep on shares; will pay stud fee 
B. D. Tillett, Durham, N. C. 6-1t 
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OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 


IRISH SETTERS 


At Stud 


That wad dog Champion-Mike-Law. Sire Ch- Conn- 
Law. Dam Champion My-Irish-Rose. Mike is a big 
strong fellow of the Insh type. A merry all day goer. A sire 
of big strong litters. Fee $25.00. Ship bitches to 6-It. 


BEN GIFFORD, OLATHE, KANS. 


Puppies and Prood Matrons For Sale at Times. 
MOUNTAIN-BRED  Ajiredales, healthy, 

husky, outdoor pups from hunters of 
royal breeding. Imported and American 
bred studs at service. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 5-2t 
FOR SALE Male Airedale, 5 years old 

female Airedale, 4 years old Record 
50 bears, 20 lions, many bobcats and 
coons Jay C. Bruce, State Lion Hunter, 
Route 1, Box 304, San ossraleai Cal. 6-1t 


FOR SALE Ainedale Puppies 
$35 and $25 
(Registered) many years of reli- 
able breeding have made the 
Lake-Dell Airedales the best 
sporting Airedales in the world. 
Address 5-2t 


R. M. PALMER 
8447 Renton Ave., Seattle Wash. 


IRISH WATE R SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer Revistered stock, 
grenuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain 
Puppies. youngsters and trained dogs 
Perey K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 6-1t 





FOR SALE—Airedale pups from best 

hunting strain, pedigdeed and eligible 
to register. Alvin C. Mille) Route 3 
Wakarusa, Indiana. 6-1t 





AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 

price, description and full particulars; 
will also contract for future delivery. 
P. H. Sprague, Maywood. Il. 12-6t 





WALKER FOXHOUNDS, young stock 
for sale, $12.50. M. J. Peters, Route 4, 
Stuart, Iowa 6-2t 





DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 




















Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 | 
The original and old reliable gun dealer 6-tf 











rOR SAL 1D) OR EXCHANGE—Winchester 

1895, 1903 model, in good condition. 
barrel in perfect condition, ivory bead 
front sight, King folding leaf center 
sight, Marble rear peep sight; 400 cart- 
ridges, 220-gr. bullet machine-loaded 
shells: 100 hand-loaded, 175-gr.: Newton 
copper-jacket bullets; 52-gr. No. 15 mili- 
tary powder; 50 new primed shells; 150 
empties. Price, $45, or will exchange for 
.35 Remington automatic loading: must 
be in perfect condition insid: ‘ 
Frederick, Thief River Falls, Minn 6-1t 


FOR SALE—One .38-40 Winchester short 

barrel, in good second-hand condition 
first $10 check gets it George Todd 
Jr., Sarona, Wis. 6-1t 





































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


























.22-CAL 
long rifle 


.22 short 
cartridge 
liner 


rifle barrels using the 
or .22 W. R. F. 
made accurate by relining with a 
of high-grade steel, accurately bored, 
rifled and chambered. The relined bar- 
rel is made to shoot the same cartridge 
accurately as stamped on the barrel; 
price, $5, $5.25, $5.50 for relining a bar- 
rel 10 to 24, 26 or 28 ins. in length. Any 
make or model of .22-cal. barrels can be 
relined, no matter how rusty or worn 
the bore may be; the bore of a relined 
barrel new from breec ho oe muzzle. 
Charles A. Diller, Lock Box 34, Dayton, 
Ohio. 6-1t 
R IF LE FOR SALE 
Winchester, 28-inch 
fired, barrel perfect inside and out; has 
sling strap, Sheard 3-leaf rear sight, 
ivory bead front and Lyman combination 


tA 


1895 model 30-40 


barrel, never been 


peep sight; 240 short range cartridges, 
240 medium range cartridges, 480 full 
range cartridges, all factory loaded; 
price for all, $100 J. R. Fletcher, 107 
West 2nd St., Little Rock Ark. 6-1t 
SALE- 30-30 “Savage carbine, good con- 


dition, $18; .35 and .30 Standard auto- 
matics, brand new, $30 each; .45 S. & W. 
1917 Army model, holster, belt and one 
dozen clips, fine condition, $25. Want 
250-3000 Savage; .35 Remington auto; 
14S. & W. Special, with target sights, 
new condition; also .38 S. & W. ham- 
merless. O. A. Newman, Laona, Wis. 
6-2t 
& W., 
auto- 
$8 
up. 


$38. 





RGAINS 
Luger and 


SALE—Colt, S. 
revolvers and 
matics from .22 to .45 caliber, from 
up; S. A. and D. A. Colts, $14 and 
New U. S. A. binoculars, $95, list 
All goods on approval. Send stamp 
a Will trade. C. T. Paxson, 84 Well- 
gton Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 6-1t 
SAL ED OR T R ADE 22 Savage 
new, shot nine times, Lyman oe 
Winchester automatic, fine condition, 
Marble peep; .38 D. A. Colt, 6-in. barrel, 
xood condition; 33-power Bardow & Son 
telescope five. What have vou? 
postcards answered. Gene Bronhard, 
Danville, Kan. 6-1t 


FOR 
Bisley 


Hi Power, 
peep; .32 





latest 
times), 


TRADE 280 Ross, 
model, new, perfect (shot ten 
open and peep sights: 2 boxes copper- 
tube ammunition; first $75 money order 
takes it, or sent C. O. D. examination on 
receipt of $5. Want .22 Colt auto binoc- 
ulars J. Berton Springer, 325 Hawley 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 6-1t 


SELL OR 





NEW “REXO CAMERA and extras; cost 
$17; will sell for $12. Also have Win- 
chester, Model 1895 rifle, .30-40, perfect 
condition inside; $18. First postoffice 
money order or bank draft takes them 
or will send C. O. D. Harry Frederick, 
Box 27, Yaches, Yakima County, Wash. 
6-1t 

SALE—100 to “10 000° reads of .30 
150-gr. government loaded cart- 
ridges. By filing around the bullet point 
this makes the best killing game bullet 
I ever used. Try these on anything up to 





FOR 
06, 








elk; you will like them: $6 per hundred, 
$50 per thousand. Jim Wade, Newcastle, 
Wyo. 6-1t 
FOR SAL E —Se cheutze n target rifle, Ste- 

vens Walnut Hill .22 long rifle, like 
new, peep sights, $42.50: Winchester 
1886, .40-65, good, $15; four-string bass, 
fine, $20; blow torch, quart size, perfect, 
$4; eight-key flute, $5. A. E. Howell, 
Loma, Mont. >-1t 
FOR SALE—Winchester, Model 1890, .22 

short, 24-in. octagon barrel; .32, hand 
ejector Smith & Wesson, 116 -in. barrel 
Ithaca double-barrel shotgun, $60, for 
the three or best offer for either. Joe 
Schuler, 2713 Wilkeson St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 6-1t 
WwW. ANTE D- —Sprinefie ld 03, chambered 


for 06 ammunition, fitted with sport- 
ing stock and sights; perfect condition 
outside and in; privilege of thoro in- 
spection; also reloading tools for same. 
sive full particulars. H. Fitch, Hughton, 
Sask., Canada. 6-1t 





FOR SALE—Luger pistol, excellent. used 


condition; first money order for $30 
takes it. Harold Howard, 106 N. 1st Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 6-1t 





SALE OR TRADE—Krag, perfect barrel. 


$12; No. 2 Remington .22, perfect con- 
dition, $10. Thomas B. Phillips, 11 W. 
Cary St., Richmond, Va. 6-1t 
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WANTED-—I will pay highest cash | WANTED—.38 Special S. & W. _Colt, also 
market price for any Colt, S. & W., .388 Colt automatic, and .22 S. & W. or 
Luger or Bisley revolver or automatic | Colt automatic target model. C. T. Pax- 
if O. K. Send description and price. / son, 84 Wellington Road, Buffalo, N. 
Prefer heavy model, also target .22. C.] y, 6-1t 
T. Paxson, 84 Wellington Road, ahead oF | ess 
NW. OY. -1t | FOR SALE OR TRADE—.30-30 Winches- 
ET —$<$<——<—<$—$—— em | ter, fine shape; $20. Remington or 
FOR SALE—One .30-40 U. S. single-shot Colt .22 Special, .382 Colt automatic; must 
Winchester rifle, 30-in. barrel, double- be in good shape. O. C. Shaver, Wootan, 
set triggers, new; $45. One 12-ga. Rem- Colo. ett 
ington hammerless double-barrel shot- | nea 
gun, auto ejector, top snap, like new; | FOR SALE—7.63 mm. Mauser, combina- 
$45. Paul Steuck, 1127 17th St., Denver, tion stock holster; gun-crank condi- 
Colo. 6-1t | tion; $50. New 6-power Zeiss binoculars, 
= = rae i eee ——— | case; $75. Dr. Hugh Hildebrant, 135 
LUGER 7.65 pistol carbine, 11%-in. bar- | Mackinaw, Detroit, Mich. 6-1t 
rel, like new, with chamois-lined hol- | — baie 
ster and stock, $70; Mauser »25-¢ al. pis- | SELL—Colt Army Special .38, 5%-in. 
tol, fine, $30; Winchester, ’76 model, | barrel, perfect condition, practically 
50-95, fancy grip stock, very fair con- | new, $25; .38 Colt, short cartridges, $26. 
dition, $25. W. L. Taylor, Camden, N. Y. | William G. Bancroft, Menlo Park, Cal. 
6-1t | 6-1t 
abl f 
FOR SALE—One case of .30 06 U. S. | FOR SALE ONLY—No trade, Smith & 
cartridges, $40; one 22 Winchester | Wesson .38 Special, brand new, never 
musket, never fired, $30; one Remington | fired, 100 cartridges; $30. Lloyd F. 
action with Springfield barrel, $7.50. | Brown, care of Manufacturers and Me- 
Wanted, Ballard, .22 action. C. C. Snave- | chanics Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 6-1t 
ley, Hopkins, Minn. 6-1t 
: ERT MARLIN 12, hammerless, trap grade, 
1906 SPRINGFIELD sporting rifle, sport- | ribbed, 30, full, straight, Silvers, new 
ing stock, pistol grip, checkered, re- | condition; $45; cash, draft, money order. 
coil pad, finely finished, No. 48 Lyman | A, B. McDorman, 616 Quitman St., Den- 
rear sight, sling swivels; rifle remodeled | ver, Colo. G=1¢ 
by Peterson, Denver; fine condition; $80. 
O. F. Nigro, Box 751, Trinidad, Colo. 6-1t | FOR spring bargain 
: prices on my entire stock of new and 
SALE OR TRADE—.22 Colt automatic | ysed guns. Write for bargain list S-1. 
pistol, $30; black cowhide handbag, | fF, CG, Carver, The Gun Man, Stroudsburg, 
leather-lined, $15; pair weight-increas- | Pa, G-2% 
ing steel dumbells, $5. Want Newhouse 
traps, 1s, 3s or 4s, field glasses, or what? | LIKE NEW—Colt .45 single action 
Edward B. Meier, Stanford, Mont. 6-1t Army, ol ie: shot few times, $25. E. A. 
Price, 406 Garfield, Fort Collins, Colo. 
SALE OR TRADE—Remingtons, Parker, | §<1t 
Marlin, Winchesters, 12s and rifles; | idle 
Colts; bargains for cash. Want auto- | MARLIN 1897, .22, take-down, lever- 
matics and revolvers. Write what you | action, trade for Colt .38 automatic or 
have, what you want. Ole Rodberg, Han- | binoculars, or money. Ira D. Gilbert. 
lontown, Iowa. 6-2t | 30x 415, Grand Island, Neb. 6-1t 
WANTED FOR CASH—.250 Savage, Win- 
CHAS. STANBRA, Gunsmith chester hammerless, 12 or 16-ga., new 
| Shot guns rebored and choked. "Rifles rebored, re’ | condition, price reasonable. T. R. Con- 
| lined and rifled. Barrels and stocks built to order. | rad, Dilltown, Pa. C-Tt 
All kinds of gun work a specialty. 8-121 | 
1315 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash | WANTED—Krag rifle, without altera- 
; tions, fair condition, cheap. F. F. Lab- 
FOR SALE—New .256 Newton, fired 20 rum, Corona, Cal. p-1t 
times, 40 factory cartridges, 100 new 
primed shells, sling swivels and strap | I CLEAN and resize Springfield and 
complete, straight grip; value, $95; sell Krag shells, $1 per hundred. Bullet 
$50. R. H. Olney, 437 8th Ave., Clinton, | 308241, 75c per hundred. Chas. T. Short, 
Iowa. 6-1t | Inyokern, Calif. 5-2t 
FOR SALE—Stevens No. 630 telescope, | FOR SALE—.30-40 Krag rifles, perfect 
8-power, $30; .30, '06, .45 Colt revolver; condition, military stock, sling and 50 
.25-30 S. S. reloading tools; all new. | ball cartridges; $15 each. F. C. Carver, 
Want .38 Officer’s model, .33 Police Pos- | the Gun Man, Stroudsburg g, Pa. »-1t 
itive, Winchester 5A telescope. E. R. 
Page, Norman, Okla. 6-1t | BIG-GAME HUNTERS—lIt will pay you 





| 





OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 

sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 
lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; lists 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 








.30-CAL. high-power Remington pump- 

action rifle, absolutely new, perfect; 
present value, $58.36; first money order 
for $38.50 gets it. C. Turner, 206 W. 
Simpson St., Eureka, Cal. 6-1t 


me about special loads for 
Charles T. Short, 


to write 
your high-power rifles. 





Inyokern, Cal. 6-2t 
FOR SALE—.40-82 Winchester single- 
shot rifle, 28-in. octagon barrel; A-1l 


condition; price, $15. Reuben Breshears, 
Omak, Wash. 6-1t 


WANTED—.38 Colt automatic, 





Military 


model; must be in good condition. A. E. 
Christensen, 23 S. Hoback St., Helena, 
Mont. 6-1t 











WANTED—20 gauge double hammerless 

or repeater; must be good condition 
and price reasonable. Address J. A. 
Peterson, 413 West 23rd St., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 6-1t 
FOR SALE—A_ double-barrel, 12-ga. 


Hopkins-Allen hammerless, fine condi- 


tion; first $30 takes it; send P. O. order. 
Address D. W. Hurley, 403 So. Robert 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 6-1t 





Colt .38 Army 
100 cartridges, 
First money 
"0G; 32's Ses 
6-1t 


automatic, $30; 
$25; Krag rifle, 


SELL—.45 

Special, $25; 
$25. <All in fine condition. 
order. Want Winchester .30, 
Nelson, Roy, Utah. 





WANTED—Loading tools for Springfield 


WANTED—Winchester and Malcolm tel- 

escope sights; game getter; shotgun 
bargains. D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 6-1t 


SELL—Winchester, Model ’95, take- 

down, .35-cal., A-1 condition, 250 load- 
ed cartridges; $55. D. R. Morrison, 1405 
Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 6-1t 








.41-cal. Deringer, in 
state price. William 
St., Salem, Mass. 

6-1t 


WANTED—Colt 
good condition; 


B. Parker, 8 Chestnut 





WANTED—.30-cal. Newton shells, either 
loaded or empties, must be A-1l. P. M. 
Richardson, Port Townsend, Wash. 6-1t 














.30, '06; also bound volumes of Outdoor | WANTED—Set of reloading tools for .30 
Life, in good condition, and reasonable. ’06, complete and in good condition. 
H. Fitch, Hughton, Sask. 6-1t | Earl Olmstead, Meadowdale, Wash. 6-1t 
SELL guns, revolvers, Mauser, Luger | SALE—Nearly new .32 Iver-Johnson, 6- 

and other automatic pistols. Trapper, in., target model revolver, $9. H. Brin- 
915 No. 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 6-1t | ton, Glenrose, Pa. : 6-1t 
HAND-LOADED ammunition, cast bul- | COLT .45, single, revolver, 5% in., good 

lets and supplies. Charles T. Short, condition; $16.50. R. Lenny, 2811 W. 
Inyokern, Cal. 6-2t | Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 6-1t 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 














FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage. first-class | WANTED— Position as caretaker of 
condition: shot 50 rounds. First money hunting or fishing resort; experienced 
order for $50 takes it Cc. Osborne, Men- in big-game hunting and canoeing. G. 


dota, Wash. 6-1t Frisbee, 560 Lodi St., E lyria, Ohio. 6-1t 





Birds and Animals. Stamps, Coins, Curios. 














RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illus- 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise trated catalog and @4 showy shell 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds mailed for 10c. Chas B. Lungren, Box 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder's 565, Ozona, Fla. 6-tt 


Instruction Booklet, contract, price list | 
etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 


louis, Mo. 10-12t T d 

Hh sch ace cepaannadaas ie axidermy. 
WANTED ALIVE—Red fox, 'coons, cou- 

14, N marte ay Meng le and female Box LIFE-LIKE TAXIDERMY 











mu- 














= _ampe. G-3e — and moth-proof methods used. 
Game heads and rugs a speciality. Sat- \\} \V/ | ’ } 
: isfaction guaranteed. D. C. Tait, 12361 Wh J ° 
Books and Magazines. Broadway, West, Vancouver, B.C. 6-1t \ Wg hic For Quick Shots 
———— y ANTES ¢ ie aC | | i M . 
20 DEADWOOD DICK stories for $1, | VANTED— Taxidermist on big-gam ils \s ‘} or Finer Shooting 
postpaid; each one a complete story— | 


heads, rugs, birds; state experience, | mi 
\W Y 


road agents, western detectives and ad- | ane ta Ce ean Gee hg Sonn —. (\N 
venture about the old “West;” real hair- ee tae wie : i 


raisers. Address O. K. Pub. Co., 719 | 


FOR SALE—Beautifully mounted black | |/&°\\}} 
Thatcher Way, Decatur, IIl. 5-tf | fox, mounted by Aikin of Colorado a\\ ] 
FOR SALE, TRADE —“North American | oie” Frank E. Dixon, Cafion City, ||P ss 
Birds,” Bender, 2 vols., bound: beauti- = 
Meet the Need 


ful plates eggs, colors; $10. Edgecomb, | 
Combination Rear 


921 7th St., Boulder, Colo. 6-1t 

FOR SALE, TRADE —“Birds of Middle 
Sight No. IA has 
two sizes of aper- 





\ | 
























LET US tan your hide, do your head | 

mounting and rug work. Catalog on |} 
request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co. | 
Rochester, N. Y. 8-121 | 








and North America,” Ridgway, 8 vols., 
unbound; $20. Edgecomb, 921 7th St., 








Boulder, Colo. 6-1t GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS mt | 
= " So en ee Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- ure—a ltarge 
WAS WOUNDED an 1d passed. Help this an Lowest prices. Save erat Cata- 8 one 
soldier by sending 25c for book. Ad- log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. for snap-shots, a 
dress Fred Cornelius, Fort Bayard, New School of Taxidermy. Elwood Ridg., Omaha 





smalleronefor finer 
shooting. A flip of the 
finger makesthechange. | 
Write for the Lyman 
Book on Sights. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West Street 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


Mex. 6-1t 





Homesteads and Lands. Wild Duck Attractions. 


WILD DUCK FOODS that will grow. 
$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit Wild celery, Sago pond nak dene 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks | head grass, widgeon grass, chara and | 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H smart weed. We also entertain sports- 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City | men. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily 












































Kan. 5-4t | Postoffice, Currituck Sound, N. C. Best 

Sa ae ES ere of references. 4-3t 

SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great rid cae ater diced - 
farming country. Write for free agri- | PLANT Terrell’s W ld Celery and Duck ou are assure e best of service by mention- 

cultural booklet. 3oard of Commerce, Potato ites cn attrac by fish and partes ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 

Shawnee, Okla. 6-2t | to your favorite lake or stream. Send ct 

’ for illustrated booklet giving full in- 





























































i : st ruct ic ms. Ter rell, Nat u ralist, rT :om {i jae 1 penny ea FIED ‘in| DVERIISING 
Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards | )-212. Oshkosh, Wis. 6-1t CLA dull ADM BRTISING 
ae 
| 7 WE WILL START you in the cleaning 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED Miscellaneous. and dyeing business; little capital 
| needed; big profits. Write for booklet 
We desire photos on any subject. Submit ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, piles,| The oa Ss System, Dept. C-J, sar 
print, preferably on glossy paper, if suitable enn la ane nae ae hence eis = ee 
f ill off ood price for sm, tetter, » eyes, ne . saan : a 
caaamaibie, rms anannaaadiasen teak joints, sore throat, St. Vitus Dance, bar-| THE MOST beautiful room decoration 
/ ber’s itch, acne, lockjaw—ON MAN. ON! for a sportsman is a picture frame 
of each print submitted. 6-1t vers 1 ’ ’ J a . t i 
DOGS—mange, eczema, ear canker, goi-| (Postcard size), made o as a 
KIPP & LIBBY tre, sore eyes. Cured without drugs or| Pee = Sy - + Petschnig, 31 re} 
123 West Main St. Rochester, N. Y. no charge. Write for particulars. Eczema| St. Rochester, N. ¥. 
Remedy Co., Dept. O, Hot Springs, Ark. | 














4-12t | WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 
blains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 





THIRTY CENTS brings yqu four post- 
card photos of driving, corralling, kill- | USED and _ rebuilt motorcycles, all| 



























































ing six thousand jack rabbits. Ratcliff makes, lowest prices, guaranteed and | ) 7-12t 
Studio, Alexandria, Ind. 6-1t | shipped on approval; overhauled by ex-| VT®- a 
Fr Grhin as ; - perts. Psa nag pr bank references; send | 
JU I post cards of girls, 25c, | stamp for free list L and new sales plan. | a 
Desteats. (No landscapes.) Address | Floyd Clymer, largest motorcycle dealer | ‘ FISHERMAN 
K. Pub. Co., Decatur, IIl. 10-tf | in the West, Denver, Colo. 4-4t | | Get Wise to Real Fishing, double your catch, 
|| insure your luck. Read HOOK-HONE ad 
ATTENTION, sportsmen, musicians, clar- page 371. 6-1t. 
inetists! This is not a rifle, but a gen- 
Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Eto. uine H. P. Bb. Alexander Selmer, ful! 
Boehm system clarinet, with Sarlis spe-| I HAVE 500 names and addresses of 
FOR SALE—Beautiful summer hotel (27 | cial mouthpiece; Reynolds tuning barrel Washington trappers, licensed for the 
bedrooms) and group of nine cottages | ligature and case. If interested, write! year ending March 1, 1920, for $5. E. 
in Platte Cafion, Colo, the heart of the} Box 602, Anaconda, Mont. 6-1t| Erwin, 6 Fumk Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 
Colorado Rockies, 64 miles from Denxer, | _ 5-2t 
elevation 8,000 feet; price, $40,000. Party | FOR SALE—15-ft. cedar canvas-covered a 
must sell on account of health. Address | Morris canoe, one paddle and oak back| BROTHER—Pleasant root easily, inex- 
Mrs. H. M. C., care of Outdoor Life. 6-3t-c | rest; in first-class condition; used only pensively overcomes any tobacco habit 
| part of one summer; price, $40: would! Fine for stomach. Send address. Philip 
SPEND YOUR VACATION camping in| prefer selling in East, where prospective| Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 6-2t 
the famous White Mountains of Ari- | buyer could possibly inspect canoe. ee 
zona; high, cool climate, beautiful moun- | Charles A. Gianini, Poland, N. Y. 6-1t| ELK FEET THE MOMETERS and ink 
tain scenery, finest trout fishing in the | - wells, each $3. A novel elk head chair 
West. Gentle saddle horses and pack |! FOR One Solar B 2% X Hensoldt} for the den. Any kind of an elk speci- 
animals. Bud Shoop, outfitter and | Lietz rifle telescope, full adjustable,| men. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 6-1t 
guide, Blue, Arizona. 5-2t | with leather carrying case, brand new, 
never-been-used condition; make offer;| WANTED—Market for rattlesnake oil 
THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- | cost $60 without mounts. C. P. Watson, and skins, for June and subsequent 
bia and Washington for moose, cari- | Forks of Salmon, Cal. 6-1t| delivery. J. H. Dischler, 904% Second 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, | St., Sacramento, Calif. 5-2t 








black and brown bear. Best pack of | GATHER GINSENG, $15; belladonna, $40 $_—_—_——— 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small pound, or grow them yourself: 200} TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 


parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North | seeds of each with instructions, postpaid, | pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf | $1. Twitchell, West Milan, N. H. 6-2t | Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 
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Ball Players as Trapshots. 


Maybe you are not aware of it, but it 
is a fact nevertheless, that some of the 
very best trapshooters in this land are 
professional baseball players. You do 
not hear much about them as trapshoot- 
ers because clay target shooting is a 
side issue with them; they do it for 
recreation. Baseball is work to them, 
despite anything you may think to the 


contrary. We know a lot of baseball 
players who if they gave the same at- 
tention to trapshooting as they do to 


baseball they would be rated among the 


top notchers—but this wouldn't bring 
them the same income that baseball 
does. 

“Chief” Bender, for instance, can go 
out most any old time and break 94 o1 
95 out of 100 targets, and the Indian 
gives no special preparation to the clay 
target sport. sender in his palmy days 
as a member of the Athletics’ pitching 
staff, when thru his work the Mackmen 
won pennant after pennant and cham- 
pionship after championship, was con- 
sidered the best one-game pitcher in 


baseball; that is to say, if the champion- 


ship depended upon one game, Bender 
was the pitcher for that game. The Ben- 
der who shoots over the traps is the 
same cool collected Bender who twirled 
such wonderful baseball for Connie 
Mack. During the winter months Ben- 
der shoots on the Pennsylvania tail- 
road team in the Philadelphia Trap- 
shooters’ League, and you can always 
find him well up in the averages. The 


railroad team has finished second to Wil- 
mington in the league series the past 
two years. 
Alexander a Real Good Shot. 
Grover Cleveland Alexander is 
about the best trapshot in the major 
leagues today. The Cubs’ star hurler 
did a lot of shooting the past winter at 
Lincoln Park in Chicago and he invaria- 
bly broke 93 or 94 out of every hundred 
targets. That’s no score to be ashamed 
of . When he was with the Phillies, Al- 
exander with Joe Bush, now with the 
Red Sox; Herbie Pennock, also with the 
Red Sox: Billy Killefer and Bender 
could be found at the traps of the Farra- 
gut Club in Camden, N. J., every Satur- 
day afternoon during the fall and win- 


just 


ter. Now and then they got John Lobert 
to the traps, and at odd times Oscar 
Dugey would accompany them, but 
Dugey liked field shooting much better 
than target shooting. 

Eddie Rousch, the leading hit smith 
of the National League, is a fine ball 
player, but as fine as he is he would 
rather be a high-class shooter than the 
leading basehit walloper of the senior 
circuit. Rousch heads for Oakland City, 
Ind., just as soon as the season closes, 


and until the spring time he spends his 


time between farming and_ shooting. 
either at the traps orin the field. “Hod” 
Eller did himself proud in the world’s 


and when he returned to 
the home folk gave him a 
“Hod” went out and 
of 180 targets with it to 
knew something about 


series last fall 
Danville, IIl., 
shotgun and then 
broke 160 out 
prove that he 
shooting. 
Johnson a Shooter, Too. 
Tris Speaker is a rattling fine 
shot, as is a number of others on the 
Cleveland ball club. Quite often last 
year the players visited the traps of the 
Northern Ohio Gun Club and engaged in 
the competition. Walter Johnson is re- 
garded as the best shot inthe neighbor- 


trap- 


hood of Coffeyville, Kan. All we can 
say is that if Walter can shoot half as 
good as he can pitch, he is a wonder. 


“Pat”? Moran, the real miracle man, likes 
to shoot but doesn’t let it interfere with 
managing pennant winners. “Pat’’ lives 
in a section where everyone knows how 
to use a gun. 


Joe Jackson, Claude Williams, Ty 
Cobb, Bob Shawkey, Frank Baker, 
Honus Wagner, Bill Carrigan, Harry 
Davis, Christy Mathewson, Clyde Milan, 
Eddie Collins, Jack Dunn, Clifford Cra- 
vath, Ed Walsh, Roger Bresnahan, Fred 
Luderus, Jake Daubert, Jack Coombs, 


Bris. Lord and a lot of others, past and 
present, are exponents with the shotgun. 
It might be well to mention that Orvie 
Overall, once the pride of the Cubs’ 
pitching staff, is the doubles target 


- CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY.. «: 
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champion of California; that Ad. Gum- 
bert, one of the best of major league 
hurlers, in years gone by, is the leading 
spirit in the Western Pennsylvania Trap- 


shooting Leazue—as well as the high 
mogul in politics—and [Fred Clarke, a 
former manager of the Pirates, and a 
great ball player, is president of the 
Kansas State Sportsman’s Association, 
has built a gun club in Winfield, Kan., 
and besides promoting trapshooting is a 
class A_ shot. When he retired from 


baseball Pittsburg fans presented Clarke 
with a shotgun that he still uses. 


Indians as Trapshooters. 
There when about all the 
good old U. S. A. was 
done by Indians. But that was before 
your time and mine. The Indian was 
the pioneer with the bow and arrow and 
most red-skins were proficient in this 
method of shooting. Then came the 
white man with shotguns and rifles, 
since that time the Indian has been more 
or less thrust into the background. 

Hundreds of redskins took to 
white man’s weapons, but very few 
dians could hit the mark with the 
curacy of the white man; therefore, 
haven't found many Indians among 
ranks of the trapshooters. 


was a time 
shooting in this 


the 
In- 
ac- 
we 
the 
Indians have 


played glorious parts in baseball, foot- 
ball, track athletics—not one, but many 
but in the shooting game we know of 


only three Indians who have figured to 
any extent, and one of the three is na- 
tionally known outside of his trapshoot- 
ing ability. 

We have reference to Charles A. 
(Chief) Bender, one of the noblest of the 
Chippewas. Bender’s fame as a trap- 
shooter is nothing compared to his repu- 
tation as a baseball pitcher. For years 
he was the mainstay of the pitching de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Athletics— 
in the days when the Athletics com- 
manded the respect of all baseball clubs 
— the admiration of the baseball pub- 
C. 

Bender was—and he says he still is— 
a marvelous pitcher. For a dozen years 
with the Athletics he was the king pin 
of them all. No less a personage than 
Connie Mack, to my mind the.smartest 
of all baseball managers, told me more 
than once that Bender was the best 
“money” pitcher in baseball. We know 
that any time Mack wanted a game real 
bad that Bender was his chief reliance. 
When the Chief knew that much de- 
pended upon his pitching, that a series, 


the leadership in the league, or a pen- 
nant depended upon his pitching, you 
could depend upon the Chippewa to 


pitch with his head as well as his arm. 

And for craftiness, we don’t know of 
anyone who has anything on Bender. 
We have heard of Bender for many 
years, but he is only 35 years old now, 
and last year for the Richmond club of 
the Virginia League he pitched and won 
twenty-nine out of thirty-one games. 
We doubt very much if this record has 
even been equalled. This year Bender 
will pitch and manage the New Haven 
club in the Eastern League, and he will 
have another Indian, Myers, as a bat- 
tery mate. 

We have an idea that Bender would 
like to take up the life of a professional 
trapshooter, and if he does we believe 
that he will be just as successful as he 
has been on the baseball diamond. Ben- 
der is a natural shot. He likes both 
field and trap shooting: would rather 
shoot than eat, as the saying goes, and 
is never happier than when he is shoot- 
ing—no matter whether the birds’ be 
live or inanimate. Give the Chief a gun 
and he is at home. 

He is a different Bender, too, 
shotgun. 
is sedate, 





with a 
Bender on the pitching mound 
phlegmatic, and rarely ever 
smiles. His expression seldom changes. 
Winning or losing seems to make no 
difference to him. But with a gun in 
his hands his expression changes to one 
of joy. He appears as happy as a boy 
just finding a full stocking after Santa 
Claus has departed. That is what makes 
us believe that Bender would develop in- 
to one of the greatest of all shooters. 
He likes to shoot and when one likes 


to do something it is usually done well. 
Bender for a number of years 


has 


and | 





(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 23, 
1921.) 
ee iy 
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Statement. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, ete., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, 


of OUTDOOR LIFE, published month- 


ly at Denver, Colorado, for April 
1, 1920. 
STATE OF COLORADO, 

City and County of Denver, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a _ true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Name of publisher, J. A. McGuire, 
postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; edi- 


tor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; business 
manager, N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give 
names and addresses of individual 


owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, 
Colo.; name of corporation, The Out- 
door Life Publishing Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

38. That the known bondholders. 
mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are (if there 
are none, so state): None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom sfch trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed thru the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers, during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is............ 
(This in formation is required from 
daily publications only.) 


(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
this 22nd day of March, 1920. 




















been shooting in the Philadelphia Trap- 
shooters’ League and is usually to be 
found near the top in the averages. 
Four years ago Bender, with Christy 
Mathewson, Harry Davis and Otis Cran- 
dall, toured the country trapshooting, 
and Bender averaged 92 per cent on 
twenty-one targets shot under the most 
adverse conditions. If Bender ever joins 
the ranks of the professional shooter we 
believe that he will be heard from. 
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N the picturesque canals of Holland, 
just as on the inland waters of America, 
the purr of the Evinrude is a familiar 
sound. 





3%.. Wherever small craft are used, this 

~~ sturdy detachable motor will be found 
at work, replacing the tedium of row- 
ing with the newer, faster method of water travel. 
Unsurpassed for hunting, fishing or pleasure trips. 





Quickly and easily attached to any rowboat or canoe. 


Magneto, built-in-flywheel type, and Automatic || — ~ 
Reverse are special Evinrude features. 


Ask your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer. Or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. i 


279 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisc. 





DISTRIBUTORS: 


\ 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

214 State Street., Boston, Mass. 
440 Market Street., San Francisco, Cal. 

211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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Outdoor Life 
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MAKE YOUR CAMP BRIGHT 


WITH A 


Justrite Acetylene Lamp or Lantern 


The evenings 


> of the 


over all 


Camp 


never 
steady light for reading 
of cards, or just sto 
ionials from sé 
super 
) other devices for lighting the 
fishing, boating, hunting, trapping, etc. 


drag if there is 


tisfied 


(Carbide and Water) 


a brilliant, 
writing letters, a game 
Thousands of 


Justrite 
Sturdy and dependable, 
put them out of order 
burn out 


ry-swapping 
offer convincing 
ority of Justrite Lamps and 


isers 


arbide is as easy and 
Jimmy pipe. Cost about 


steady light you have in reserve. 
quick as stoking up your 


lamps are self-contained lighting plants. 
no ordinary missue will 
No bulbs or battery to 
you always know how many hours of 


Reloading with 


1 cent per hour. 


Also idcal Farmers light for milking, picking fruit, berries, driving, etc. 


. 100 Camp (3 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles Sabewe seen 
95 Camp (4 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles (Large Size) 


No. {0 Lantern (4 to 5 hours), 
No. 44 Head-Light (10 hours) 


If your dealer 
send dir 


we will 









DOG BISCUIT 


A crisp, clean, balanced ration of 
meat, wheat and cereals. In 5-lb. cartons, 
also 50-lb. containers and bags for large 
kennels and park animals. Send de in 
stamps for sample and valuable booklet 
on the proper care and feeding of dogs. 

Champion Anmal Food Co., Dept. Q6 Minneapolis, Minn. 








ae 





Illustrated Circular No. 107 on request. 


Self-lighting attachment on lamps, no matches 


Nickel Plated, packed in round metal case..... 
Generator, worn on body, Lamp on head........ 


required. 


Use our No. 120 Hand Gas Lighter (25c) for No. 10 Lantern. 
No grease or smell to spoil the grub or camp equipment. 


nnot supply you, 
ect on receipt of 





SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 


\.& GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


| ly a Cameras and Lenses of overs description. 
; ‘fy y. 






Equaltonew. Save mone rite now for 
” Free Bargain Book and Catalo 


reef hundreds of spon dimesph bergaine in 
Ey slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 
} sold on 10 days’ Free Trial. Money back 

if not satisfied. You take no chances dealing with us. We 
have been in the photographic business over 16 yra. ite now. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 216 124. Wabash Av. Chicago 
















I enclose $ 


State whether NEW [| 





| Name 


Street 


| City . 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with our JULY number 


Outdoor Life 


will sell on the news-stands at 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Until July 1, however, we shall accept subscriptions at the 
old rate of $2 a year; $4 for two years. 
our office not later than July 1, 1920. 
tinue reading Outdoor Life, which at the new price will be 
better, larger and more attractive than ever, fill out the 
coupon printed below and send remittance for either the 
one year or the two year rate designated. 


Sign, tear off and mail this coupon today 


OOTP IUCPP iii iiirTititirtiiirtiiiiiiitiiitiiti tt | 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. J 


pace for which send me Outdoor Life for 


or RENEWAL [| 


Orders must be in 
If you want to con- 


.-year__._beginning_. cnencnca Ome 





JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 
2098 Southport Ave. 


Dept. “0 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 








READ THIS GREAT 
DOG STORY 


N THE old Klon- 
dike gold rush days, 
Jack, a full blooded 
Airedale Terrier, fol- 
lowed his master up 
from The States, to 
Dyea, and Skagway, to 
Dawson—andto Nome. 
Up back of Nome he 
died—to save the life of 
the master he loved. 
This great story is the 
talk of the day and is 
one of the most truly 
realistic animal stories 
ever written. It wil 
bring tears to the eyes— 
yet + a tothe heart; 
it is impossible for 
any one to pick up the 
book without reading it 
from cover to cover. 


THE STORY OF JACK 
By J. Horace Lytle 


Here's a real tip—get this book. If you love dogs 
—don’t miss it. The same is almost equally true 
if your chief interest is purely from the standpoint of 
ag story. TH RY OF JACK is hand- 
somely bound and extensively illustrated.. Ask your 

k Dealer first—but if he can’t supply you prompt- 
ly, add 10c for postage to the regular price of $1.50 
and order direct from us. 


The Pettibone-McLean Co.. 


PUBLISHERS ' 
Ohio. 


J. Horace Lytia 








Dayton, 
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FIRST AID KIT 


A Medical and Surgical Outfit with Directions. 


Made for Camp and Trail Emergencies. 
Indispensible for accident or sickness. 
Sent prepaid in U. S. for $5.00. 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
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Falls City, Nebraska. 
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Spl Wore phone the 
cae] (O7eat Oufooors 
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DYNA 


: . 
O more fussing or mussing 




















with smoky camp fires. No bhai lee 


more hunting for dry wood. - 

Every meal an event to look forward i 
to. You eat when you want to, and 
whereyou wantto, when youownan 


KANE ANG kT one en J 


MOOEL 


























It is always ready. Always on the 
job rain or shine. There is no other 
camp stove so convenient and com- 
pact. All the equipment is packed inside, 
and the stove closed is as compact as a suite 
case and takes up less room. It burns gaso- 
line. You set it up in a jiffy. When you are 
hungry you can eat. Kook-Kit-Tid-Bits, a 
clever little cookbook, shows how you can 
easily make many delightful camp dishes 
on your Kit. Acopy is packed in each stove. 
They are priced from $7.50 to $16.00. 
special suitcase outfits $40.00. Your dealer 
will gladly show you why the Auto-Kamp- 
Kook-Kit is called the "littlhe wonder" of 
camp stoves, or drop a card now for our 
illustrated folder describing the various 
models in detail. 


PRENTISS-WABERS STOVE C0. 


190 Spring St. Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 





























FOUA PARTY SUIT CASE OUTFIT 
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lake a 
KODAK 


with you. 





KODAK NEGATIVE 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 7he Kodak City 




















